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HE Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, held last week in New York City, 
fully lived up to what was expected of it. The 
general impression got by any person who followed 
its proceedings carefully was one of breadth and 
statesmanship. Technical details had their place, 
as well as the necessary matter of organization, 
but what loomed largest, both to the bankers them- 
selves and to the public, was America’s duty in the 
present distressing situation of the world. 

This is most gratifying. For especially in this 
country it is the banker to whom communities and 
the whole nation look for assistance in large proj- 
ects, not merely financial, but also those involving 
broad economic consideration. Just now the con- 
dition of Europe is the question of overwhelming 
importance. If the world is to go on in any sort of 
security, the vast disturbances on the other side 
of the water have got to be dealt with. Politics 
has failed to bring relief. But the feeling grows 
that there is no cause for despair provided the eco- 
nomic facts in the situation are recognized and 
studied. . 

Here, surely, is the bankers’ great opportunity. 
We understand, of course, how much time has been 
required to lead up to anything like action, owing 
to the comparatively small body of opinion favor- 
ing it, especially in the West. But the discussion 
has now been launched and great numbers of in- 
fluential persons, coming from all parts of the 


Union, have heard the telling points made. Upon 


returning to their home communities, they are sure 
to carry on the work of education. That some sort 
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of international economic conference for purposes 
of review and recommendation is much needed was 
made abundantly clear by several of the speeches 
at the Convention, and one large group went so 
far as to draw up a resolution strongly recommend- 
ing it. In this connection we wish again to call 
the reader’s attention to the proposal of such a 
conference made in a recent issue of The Inde- 
pendent by its correspondent, John Firman Coar, 
whose first-hand study of German conditions has 
convinced him that leading figures in the Amer- 
ican business world could render invaluable serv- 
ice by friendly counsel with similar representatives 
of France and Germany. 


WO able men are candidates for Governor of 
New York. Both of them showed force of 
character in the State conventions. Governor 
Miller, by virtue of sound ideas and fine record, 
was able to name the associates with whom he was 
willing to carry on. Former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith fought Hearst to a finish and won. The 
regard in which he is popularly held was demon- 
strated in the election two years ago, when he ran 
a million ahead of his ticket. Yet it must be re- 
membered that Mr. Smith is a Tammany candi- 
date, with all which that implies. He cannot, with 
the best resolution in the world, in case he is 
reélected, command the freedom in the conduct of 
his administration which Governor Miller has 
shown and is prepared to show anew. It would be 
a tremendous pity if the latter were retired to pri- 
vate life and were thus prevented from carrying 
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out the programme of public service which he has 
begun. A humble word of advice to Governor 
Miller: let him remember that “Al” Smith is gen- 
erally regarded as “quite a man” and that a blanket 
denunciation of his record, such as Governor Miller 
uttered in his opening speech of the campaign, is 
bad tactics. 
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New York’s two training camps 


HE nomination of Robert M. La Follette for 
Senator in Wisconsin by an overwhelming 
majority is a striking illustration of the de- 
structive effect of the direct primary upon that 
fundamental of Anglo-Saxon democracy, the two- 
party system. Senator La Follette is not a Repub- 
lican by conviction or association—indeed he is in 
direct and active opposition to nearly all of the 
policies of the party under whose banner he is 
nominally enrolled. His triumph was a personal 
one, attained by espousing and advocating a heter- 
ogeneous lot of causes and principles each of which 
brought him the support of a considerable group 
and all of which are reminiscent of a series of 
Hearst editorials. Together they form a suitable 
programme for a near-Socialist party and are the 
very antithesis of all the Republican Party has 
stood for. That in effect they would destroy 
ordered liberty and bring group or class tyranny 
is beside the present discussion. The point is that 
the artificial device called the direct primary, in- 
troduced with the commendable purpose of elim- 
inating certain evils of the convention system, has 
brought more serious evils in its train, evils entirely 
unforeseen by those good people who pressed it. 
It is now beginning to be realized that this device 
gives to the self-seeking demagogue a special oppor- 
tunity and advantage and tends to exclude from 
office men of ability and honesty. 

Another aspect of La Follette’s success in utiliz- 
ing the Republican organization of Wisconsin for 
political preferment on a programme hostile to the 
principles of the Party is calculated to give concern 
to thoughtful people. Already there is on foot 
among labor union leaders a movement to boom La 
Follette for President. Labor unions have long de- 
sired political power, but experience has shown 
them the futility of a separate labor party. Here- 


tofore their efforts have been for the most part 
nonpartisan and devoted to pressure on individuals. 
But the direct primary and the havoc it has played 
with the party system has opened unexpected op- 
portunities to them. We may expect, therefore, to 
hear an increasing clamor against any modification 
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of this “progressive” contrivance. It is time for 
those who prize liberty and cherish the institutions 
that conserve it to be on their guard. 


ENEWAL next Spring of the soft coal strike 
so lately ended was brought threateningly to 
the front at the close of last week’s Cleveland con- 
ference between the United Mine Workers’ offi- 
cials and the bituminous operators. President 
Lewis of the miners announced that the policy com- 
mittee would insist on continuance of the present 
wage scale, and in addition the six-hour day, the 
five-day week, and the payment of time-and-a-half 
(which would be $1.8714 an hour for common 
labor) for hours worked on any day in excess of 
the proposed six hours. Coming at the end of sev- 
eral days of outwardly harmonious conferences, 
this statement was rightly taken by the operators 
as a sort of contingent declaration of war, and the 
public can hardly regard it less seriously. 


HESE demands, which were put forward by 
the wage scale convention last year, and which 
the convention declared would be enforced by a 
strike (which occurred), show the hollowness of 
the miners’ “demand” for a fact-finding commission 
which should develop through its studies a solid 
foundation for a new wage contract. Last week’s 
conference, held in accordance with the peace terms 
of last August, was mainly intended to set up such 
a commission within the industry (to be composed 
of miners and operators). This commission was 
to report by January 3, next, a plan for wage nego- 
tiations, and this plan was to be put in operation 
by January 8, and a new contract agreed upon 
before March 31, 1923, when the present peace 
agreement expires. With President Harding’s coal 
commission on the point of being named, the 
miners abandoned their own proposed body, but 
forestalled the results of the President’s inquiry by 
laying down their wage terms regardless of what- 
ever facts might later be found. 
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“All right, if you promise to be a perfect gentleman” 


T lies with the public to determine whether these 
demands of the miners shall be adequately in- 
vestigated, and effectively resisted in case (as 
seems probable) they appear to be excessive. The 
present wage rate is clearly excessive for an in- 
dustry at all normally conducted. The miners’ de- 
fence of it is that the coal industry is not normally 
conducted, and that the rates they insist upon are 
the only visible remedy for its abnormality. It 
will be the task of the President’s commission to 
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declare the facts and to recommend a plan for put- 
ting the industry on a more rational economic basis. 
The public will have a large part to play in grasp- 
ing the realities of the problem, and insisting upon 
’ a reasonably adequate dealing with them. 


HE Attorney General’s interpretation of the 
Volstead law which rules that liquor may not 
be carried on American ships is entirely logical and 
just. It has long been held that an American ship, 
wherever she may be, is still American territory. 
Why, then, except for mercenary reasons, permit 
our ships to dispense or even carry liquor? The 
other portion of the interpretation is sure to en- 
counter serious difficulties; for it flies squarely in 
the face of international law by attempting to set 
aside certain laws of other nations. Thus French 
and Spanish ships are required by law to provide 
crews with wine at meals. But how can they do 
this if they are obliged to rid themselves of all 
beverages containing as much as one-half of one 
per cent. of alcohol as soon as they come within 
three miles of our shores? We may be sure that 
foreign countries will make a test case and bring 
Mr. Daugherty’s interpretation to the courts. 


WORLD series which is intracity is no great 
shakes, in spite of all the hubbub over the 
games between the Giants and the Yanks. When 
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the pennant-winners of the two leagues face each 
other they should represent two different cities. 
New York should be howling down Chicago, and 
vice versa, with all the frenzy which each locality, 
especially the Middle West, can command. There 
is just enough fake in professional baseball to 
justify a temporary exhibition of insane local pride. 


The fact that Mr. Barnes of Abilene, Kansas, is * 


bought to pitch for the Giants, and thus spur New 
Yorkers on to argue that the East is supreme in 

















Coney Island the only present cure for Mr. German Mark 


baseball, gives piquancy to the situation. Amer- 
icans like play-acting, especially in avowing loyalty 
to locality, and baseball, particularly a World series 
participated in by two cities, gives them a rich op- 
portunity for it. We trust that the magnates will 
prevent further duplication of the situation of this 
year and last, in which a fan has never known 
whether cheering a fine play might not be rewarded 
by a punch in the eye from his neighbor, a rooter 
for the enemy camp. 


Europe’s Pressing Need 


the Allied debt has reached the stage of 
national argument. So long as it was dis- 
cussed purely on an ethical plane it did not get far 
in this country. This is natural, not because Amer- 
ica has ceased to be interested in ethical motives, 
but because the issue had been clouded. If it could 
have been said without fear of contradiction that 
the United States ought to have entered the war 
two years before April, 1917, and hence that for 
the space of two years the Allies, unassisted, were 
fighting our battles for us, our obligation to them 
would be plain. But that line of reasoning has 
fallen down. Phrases like “too proud to fight” and 
“he kept us out of war,” as well as the earlier “be 
neutral in your thoughts,” are still potent among 
large groups of persons, and there is little chance 
of reaching a general agreement to the effect that 
as a matter of simple duty the United States ought 
to forgo collection of debts contracted at a time 
when this country was getting rich instead of 
sharing the task of repelling a common foe. If 
members of the American Legion could seriously 
urge using the interest on the British debt to us 
for the purposes of the bonus, it is easily seen that 
the question of ethics in this matter makes no uni- 
versal appeal. 
It is true that Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, in his 


ji: question of the American attitude toward 


eloquent address to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, kept the ethical argument to the fore. But 
it lost effectiveness at his hands when he said, 
speaking of America: ‘We have gained great 
power. With the power goes weighty responsi- 
bility. Have we discharged it? For the period of 
the World War, my answer is yes, a thousandfold.” 
If such be the case, then the ethics of the matter 
is without meaning, and forgiveness of the Allied 
debt must, aside from considerations of self-inter- 
est, be prompted solely by magnanimity. 

Mr. McKenna, formerly Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer, also addressed the bankers on this 
important question. Speaking with great frank- 
ness, as he had a right to do, since he insisted that 
Great Britain was able and prepared to wipe out 
her debt to us, both interest and sinking fund, he 
dealt in fundamental economic facts. His simple 
argument had not been framed before with any- 
thing like the effectiveness which he gave it. And, 
while it was based upon certain assumptions about 
which there might be some disagreement, it was 
inspired so clearly by a disinterested desire to 
bring about better conditions that it deserves the 
most careful attention. 

Mr. McKenna pointed out that the measure of a 
nation’s ability to pay a foreign debt is determined 
by three factors: its cash on hand, its exportable 
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surplus, and its foreign securities. By these tests 
he concluded that England, alone of the Allies, was 
so circumstanced that she could meet her indebted- 
ness to us. One perfectly obvious point, which 
nevertheless has been slighted, received a fresh 
cogency through Mr. McKenna’s treatment. If a 
country is obliged to pay most of its foreign debts 
by exports, there must be a demand for her goods 
up to the limit of her capacity to produce. Yet it 
is only in times of great emergency, like the World 
War, that countries are willing to be flooded by 
foreign products. Turning to Germany, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna expressed the belief that she could not pay 
the full reparations and that the one thing needed 
was to determine what she could pay now, require 
that of her, and then grant her a considerable 
period, say three years, in which she should not be 
called upon to pay anything. This would have a 
tendency to stabilize the mark and to bring that 
orderliness and security to exchanges generally 
without which international trade on any great 
scale is impossible. 

What made Mr. McKenna’s words so effective 
was the evident purpose behind them: he was not 
arguing the special case of his own country; quite 
the contrary, he kept constantly before his audi- 
ence the broad view of a Europe which needed the 
most considerate treatment in order to be helped 
to its feet. There was an important inference 
which the audience was left to draw, namely, that 
with Europe in the doldrums the United States 
could not hope for the resumption of that pros- 
\\ perity to which it has been accustomed in the past. 
Now, we do not say that Mr..McKenna’s presenta- 
tion of the case is completely convincing. If, for 
example, Germany is trying to evade her responsi- 
bilities, then talk like this will only abet her vil- 
lainy. Also, the suggestion of a three-year mora- 
torium might induce Germans to ask for an ease- 
ment of ten years, and soon. Yet, when all is said, 
Mr. McKenna has undoubtedly set Americans to 
thinking on this important question and has taken 
the issue out of the realm of vague surmise. He has 
clearly shown that Europe needs the assistance of 
our best thought and action. 

We rejoice that the argument for a reconsidera- 
tion of the Allied debt has been placed on a basis 
where American citizens can speculate as to its 
wisdom viewed purely from the economic stand- 
point. For now it is likely to make headway. Yet 
it would be a pity if the argument of self-interest 
were allowed completely to fill the picture. Let it 
be used as a means to convince those who are in- 
sensitive to the appeal of duty. It is to be hoped 
that when the time comes for action the country 
generally will see what The Independent has con- 
tinually urged for more than a year—that any- 
thing short of great generosity in handling the war 
debt to the United States would be a poor return 
for the mighty effort which our friends carried 
through for us while we grew fat on their life-blood. 
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The Larger Issues in the 


Near East 


Salvaging a Bad Bargain 

gp: no use crying over spilt milk. One of 

the chief gains of the Great War was the 
opportunity to expel the Turk from Europe; 
to create an Armenian State; to secure the safety 
and well-being of all the non-Turkish minorities in 
Asia Minor. A programme in that sense was em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Sévres. The attempt to ex- 
ecute that treaty in full, failed. The instrument 
employed—the Greek army—proved incapable and 
unworthy. Early in 1921 the French and Italians 
repudiated that instrument, and even by their 
assistance enabled the Turk to ruin it. It has been 
just like that since and including crusading days. 
Frank has never been able to codperate with Frank, 
nor Frank with Greek, in the Near East. Hine 
illae lachrymae. Hence the astonishing “come- 
back” of the Turk. is 

As we observed, there’s no use crying over spilt 
milk. The Treaty of Sévres has been wrecked. But 
it is possible to save a good deal from the wreck. 
The great Allies are obligated by every considera- 
tion of honor, of self-respect, and of duty to civili- 
zation, to save what they can. Fortunately the 
French seem at last aware that considerations of 
their self-interest jump with the above considera- 
tions. They seem to be nervously conscious that 
their perfidious [Call a spade a spade!] policy, if 
continued, while it might ruin British interests in 
the Near East, would be equally ruinous to their 
own. And at last (O monstrous blindness!) their 
eyes seem to be opened to the fact that their policy 
has desperately compromised the French reputa- 
tion in the world, especially with Americans. 
Therefore, though late, though so much of the op- 
portunity gained by the World War has been lost, 
something may be saved, through unwonted codp- 
eration of the Franks. 

The Allies have (thanks to French pressure) 
committed themselves to restoration of Turkish 
sovereignty in Eastern Thrace. They are doubt- 
less morally obligated under this commitment to 
insure the speedy evacuation of the Greek army. 
But they are not obligated by the proposals of 
September 23 to restore unlimited sovereignty to 
the Turk on the European continent (leaving aside 
the question of how the “freedom of the Straits” 
is to be maintained). Incidentally, the Serbs have 
announced that at the proposed international con- 
ference they will insist on very strict limitation 
of Turkish forces in Europe. Having in view only 
the attitude of Jugoslavia, the Allies will do well 
to insist on such limitation. 

If—and it is a big “if”—the Allies pull together, 
much, perhaps the best part, may be saved from 
the wreck of the Treaty of Sévres. Though the 
Turk recover Eastern Thrace, the curse of the 
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Unspeakable One may be mitigated by limitations 
on his sovereignty ; the guardianship of the Straits 
by the League may be made effective by providing 
the League with “teeth” for the purpose; an 


- Armenian State sufficient for the surviving Ar- 


menians may be created (the League Assembly 
resolved in favor of this just before its adjourn- 
ment); safety and a reasonable measure of 
autonomy may be secured for the other minorities 
in Asia Minor. Many Americans think we should 
participate in the conference to settle the Near 
East muddle; that, if we should fail to impress the 
Turk, we could at least hold the French and Italians 
up to the mark. But that is another story. 

Turkey may again become a European power. 
But she should be made clearly to understand that 
she is on trial; must cease to be anachronistic, not 
in Europe only, but in Asia Minor also. And many 
Americans think that we, as leaders of civilization, 
should help the Turk to understand, even if it re- 
quires a persuasion stronger than that of language 
to induce an understanding. 


The Straits and Future Conflict 


T would be unjust to condemn unqualifiedly the 
Allied statesmen for their makeshift agree- 
ment, yielding Constantinople and Eastern Thrace 
to the Turks. Account must be taken of the 
extremely difficult dilemma in which they found 
themselves. That they were themselves to blame 
for getting into the uncomfortable and dangerous 
predicament is true, but that does not lessen the 
acuteness of present emergency. The peoples they 
represent were insistent that there should be no 
war, and under the circumstances the one way to 
avert armed conflict was to yield. The British 
were also faced with the possible consequences in 
India, Mesopotamia, and Egypt of what would have 
speedily become a struggle with Islam. 
Nevertheless there is reason to feel that the de- 
cision is not only an unfortunate one from a moral 
and humanitarian standpoint and one that merely 
postpones an inevitable conflict, but that it was 
also pitifully short-sighted from the standpoint of 
large and far-reaching political considerations. It 
is a truism to say that the welfare of humanity and 
the future of civilization demand world peace, but 
it is not always realized that world peace cannot 
be artificially enforced, no matter by what organi- 
zation, but must flow from the functioning of a 
world policy which bv its nature averts a clash of 
irreconcilable interests. In the past Constantinople 
has been a fruitful source of such conflicts, for 
reasons that are evident to all students of history 
and economics. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was in the foreground of Anglo-Russian 
rivalry and more recently was the crucial point in 
the clash of British and German ambitions. As 
we now look at this nexus of conflicting interests, 
and attempt to fit its disposition into a general 
scheme of policy making for world peace, there 
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comes to the front at once the question of future 
Anglo-Russian relations and policy, for upon the 
nature of these relations depends the peace of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

Throughout the nineteenth century England was 
obsessed with the bogey of the Russian menace to 
her Indian Empire, and this obsession dominated 


her policy toward Russia, blocking at every turn - 


Russia’s historic efforts to secure a warm-water 
outlet. That the obsession had no real basis did 
not matter. 

To restore Constantinople to the Turk is to set 
the stage for reviving this obsession and renewing 
a conflict that is contrary to the interests of the 
peoples concerned and—in its possible promotion 
of a general Asiatic conflict—inimical to world 
civilization. There is evidence that many in Eng- 
land already see that the safety of the Empire de- 
mands a policy of Anglo-Russian codperation in- 
stead of hostility and that the natural interests and 
aims of the two peoples can be harmonized. These 
men see that eventually the control of the Straits 
by Russia will put an end to the irritations and 
dangerous cross-purposes in the Middle East, and 
at the same time constitute no threat to England’s 
sea power. On the other hand, to bottle up Rus- 
sia’s millions is to provoke a conflict in which these 
virile forces may be of necessity aligned with the 
hordes of Asia. The ad interim occupation and con- 
trol of Constantinople by Great Britain would more 
naturally lead to the desired change of policy than 
the settlement now proposed. Under present cir- 
cumstances it is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection, 
but it is well to bear in mind these fundamental 
political considerations against the time when a 
few years hence we shall see the curtain rung up 
again on a repetition of the same old Near East 
drama of Turkish intrigue and barbarous oppres- 
sion, with two great Powers—enemies instead of 
friends—standing in the background biding the 
time of their own life-and-death struggle. 


American Policy and the Straits 
HE churches of America are righteously indig- 
nant over the restoration of the Turk to 
domination over Christians, and the protest to Sec- 
retary Hughes strikes a bellicose note that shows 
that the religious men and women of America are 
not so much affected with pacifism as some would 
have us believe. The Secretary’s well-considered 
and temperate reply raises the question of what, 
after all, should be the American policy in the 
present Near East situation. While our feelings 
are outraged by the prospect of a renewal of the 
cruel oppression of minorities, it is scarcely digni- 
fied for a great and powerful nation to make a 
protest which it is not prepared to back up with 
something stronger than words. It would be a 
glorious thing if America could say to Great Brit- 
ain: “Stand firm against the restoration of the 
Turk to Europe, and if this precipitates a struggle 
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with the hordes of Asia, we will stand by your 
side.” America, however, is not yet ready to take 
any such position. Nevertheless our State Depart- 
ment has already in two notable declarations stated 
a policy that covers what is perhaps the most vital 
issue in the problem, the status of the Straits. The 
Colby-Polk note of March 24, 1920, declared: 


This Government is convinced that no arrangements that is 
now made concerning the government and control of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits can have any element of 
permanency unless the vital interests of Russia in these 
problems are carefully provided for and protected, and unless 
it is understood that Russia, when it has a government 
recognized by the civilized world, may assert its right to be 
heard in regard to the decisions now made. 

It is noted with pleasure that the questions of passage of 
warships and the régime of the Straits in war-time are still 
under advisement, as this Government is convinced that no 
final decision should or can be made without the consent of 
Russia. 


This statement of our position is admirably sup- 
plemented and supported by the Hughes declara- 
tion of September 19, 1921, which asserts: 


In the absence of a single recognized Russian Government 
the protection of legitimate Russian interests must devolve 
as a moral trusteeship upon the whole Conference. 


A forcible restatement of this position at the 
present moment would undoubtedly carry great 
weight and profoundly influence the negotiations 
of the Powers. The participation of the present 
Soviet Government in the negotiations has been 
demanded by Moscow and requested by Kemal, but 
this would be most unfortunate, for not only is 
this non-representative and manifestly temporary 
régime unable to speak for the Russian people, but 
it would be bound to sacrifice the larger principles 
involved to its own political exigencies. Europe 
cannot afford to give them this gratuitous oppor- 
tunity. 

After all, the great issue at stake is not that of 
Turkish oppression or atrocities, appealing as that 
is, but the far larger issue of setting bounds to 
what Lothrop Stoddard calls “the rising tide of 
color” and of making a settlement which is calcu- 
lated to avert a future devastating Anglo-Russian 
war. The sound and statesmanlike principle con- 
cerning the treatment of Russia, which was in- 
voked at the Washington Conference, is the surest 
guide to a solution of the problem of Straits which 
gives promise of future peace and the maintenance 
of European civilization. 


Railroads in Control of Their 
Shops 


HE outstanding fact in the progressing and 
T now nearly complete settlement of the rail- 
road shop strike is that the railroads of the 
country have resumed substantially complete con- 
trol of their repair shops. Technically, this was 
restored to them at the expiration of Federal con- 
trol, on March 1, 1920; but the burden of the Na- 
tional Agreements continued in force by the Labor 
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Board, and the control exercised by the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the Federation of Labor 
through the mischievous concessions made by the 
Railroad Administration, made this technically 
“private” control largely an illusion. Even with 
the Labor Board’s modification of certain especially 
burdensome rules, railroad repair work was on an 
unsound and uneconomic basis. And this basis 
would have been maintained but for the rashness 
of the national leaders of the shop crafts in under- 
taking the now vanishing strike. A disaster to the 
pretensions of these leaders, the strike has brought 
certain results highly beneficial to the country at 
large. 

Mr. Jewell’s recent announcement of “settle- 
ments” with roads operating some 65,000 miles of 
lines of the country’s total of about 234,000 miles, 
and employing nearly one-third of the members of 
the shop crafts, does not hide from those in touch 
with the facts the extent of the disaster which has 
overtaken the strike. The real situation is that 
roads representing about two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s mileage have so entrenched themselves during 
the strike that they do not have to deal with Mr. 
Jewell’s shop unions at all. Many of these roads 
have already formed organizations of their shop 
employees with which they have signed agreements 
covering wages, rules, and the procedure for decid- 
ing grievances; and similar processes are under 
way on practically all of them. This holds true of 
seven great lines in the Western division, with a 
mileage of over 63,000 miles—nearly as great as 
Mr. Jewell’s “settled” list. It is true also of all 
the New England roads and of many others in the 
Eastern division—also of some in the Southern 
region. 

The list of roads reported by Mr. Jewell as 
having settled the strike is not a list of victories 
for the shop crafts, with the possible exception of 
some small roads which did not attempt to fight the 
strike. The few large systems which signed the 
“Baltimore agreement” really made little substan- 
tial concession. Most of the larger lines listed by 
Mr. Jewell have signed largely upon their own 
terms. The only real significance of this list is that 
the roads it includes have consented to deal with 
the shop unions, while practically all others have 
refused to do so. 

For the shop craft leaders, the ominous feature 
of all the settlements together is that disputes be- 
tween the roads and their shop men cannot be 
brought before the Labor Board; and the national 
leaders are therefore excluded from representing 
either the men on individual roads, or the crafts 
as an aggregate. This practically ends the oppor- 
tunity of the shop leaders to secure the imposition 
of rigid, nation-wide rules upon the railroad shops. 
It is a tremendous victory for private control, and 
also in our judgment for the real interests of the 
public. 
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Some Impressions of the Albany Convention 


By Ogden L. Mills 
Member of Congress from the Seventeenth District, New York 


CARRIED away with me from the Republican 
I convention which was held at Albany four distinct. 

impressios. First, that the Republican Party 
in the State of New York is a united, homogeneous 
group—united in the best sense of the word; that is, 
not for the purpose of winning elections and securing 
public offices, but united by a very definite purpose and 
by common agreement as to the essential duties of our 
State Government in the immediate future. Secondly, 
that in the person of Governor Miller the Republican 
Party has developed a great leader, whose right to lead 
is unquestioned, and determined, not by fear of his 
power to punish, but by the general respect which his 
outstanding qualities of constructive, clear-headed 
thinking and his capacity for affirmative and courageous 
action justly entitle him to. Thirdly, that the day of 
“isms” and of quack remedies is, at least temporarily, 
at an end, and that men and women have come to recog- 
nize the real essentials of public service today. Finally, 
that there is a great value in these party gatherings— 
value not only to the party, but value to government, of 
which parties under our system are such essential parts. 

The fact that the party is united would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, warrant comment. Yet the ef- 
forts to divide up-State Republicans from New York 
City Republicans—to persuade them that their interests 
were divergent, and to instill in the minds of the latter 
the thought that up-State control was necessarily care- 
less of, if not inimical to, the best interests of the city— 
have been so vigorous that it is gratifying to note their 
lack of success and to observe that New York City men 
and up-Staters were able to agree on a common pro- 
gramme for the solution of New York City problems. 
The truth is, that the Miller Administration has con- 
tributed more to the working out of the three great 
questions which concern New York City most—rapid 
transit, port development, and reduced taxation—than 
any administration within my memory. 

We did not, of course, need the Albany convention to 
reveal that the party had a leader in every sense of the 
word. Governor Miller’s leadership had been estab- 
lished by the striking record of the past two years, dur- 
ing which his dominant and forceful personality had 
made a deep impression on the public. But the conven- 
tion did emphasize the unanimity with which the party 
associates were willing to acknowledge his leadership 
and to adopt his policies. There have been Governors 
who have exercised complete control over their party 
through politics and patronage. Others have dom- 
inated by arousing the force of public opinion when the 
organization opposed the Executive. But I can remem- 
ber no Governor in our time who has had to resort to 
neither one of these methods, and who has deserved and 
received loyal and hearty coéperation of the rank and 
file in his party, not only because of his outstanding per- 
sonal qualities, but because of his remarkable ability to 
work with others, to enlist their best energies, and to 
present not only the best kind of programme, but the 
kind of programme upon which all could agree. 

When I say that men and women have come to recog- 


nize the real essentials of public service, what do I 
mean? I mean that people have come to the realiza- 
tion that the first duty of government today is to put 
its own house in order, to perform with the utmost ef- 
ficiency the task which falls strictly within its juris- 
diction, and to reduce public expenditures to a mini- 
mum, to the end that the overwhelming burden through 
local, municipal, State, and national taxes may be 
lightened, and that the savings of the nation may be 
devoted to its economic rehabilitation and to productive 
development, rather than squandered by governmental 
extravagance and waste. It was, therefore, sig- 
nificant that the economy issue should receive the 
first place in the State platform, just as it was note- 
worthy that, for the first time in a generation, under 
Governor Miller the increase in State expenditures has 
been brought to a halt and a downward revision 
begun. 

The second primary obligation of public servants is 
to handle those questions which vitally affect the com- 
fort, welfare, and prosperity of the people, with vision, 
with imagination, and with intelligence and courage. 
I know no better examples than such questions 
as the development of the barge canal and of the water- 
power resources of the State, the working out of a far- 
reaching plan for the development of the port of New 
York, not only as the great commercial gateway of the 
continent, but that the millions of the metropolitan 
district may satisfy their daily needs at a reason- 
able cost and with at least reasonable efficiency. I 
do not mean, of course, that so-called social and wel- 
fare problems must be neglected, and anyone who will 
take the trouble to read the Social Welfare plank of 
the platform recently adopted will realize that, far 
from being neglected, they have received more intelli- 
gent consideration than ever before. The Maternity 
Bill, the Child Welfare legislation, and the solicitude 
for the care of the wards of the State by the Miller 
Administration, all show that a business-like govern- 
ment does not mean a government devoid of human 
sympathy. But I do want to emphasize my belief that 
we have reached the point where we know that govern- 
ment cannot be used as an agency to cure all of the 
social and economic ills from which we suffer, but that 
it should concentrate and devote its energies to those 
fields within which it has a constant and vital duty to 
perform. 

There is much to be said on both sides as to the 
merits of the direct primary system, but I venture to 
suggest that anyone attending one of these large party 
gatherings cannot fail to be impressed with the great 
benefit which is derived by this close meeting of men 
and women from every community in the State and 
with the opportunity afforded them, through public 
and private discussion, of appreciating the point of 
view of the several localities and of harmonizing such 
differences as may exist. In a State as large as New 
York, with a population and interests so varied and so 
diversified, I do not believe that these benefits can be 
overestimated. 
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By Frederick W. Burrows 


LTHOUGH in American political life “The Op- 
position” does not have the same significance 
as under European parliamentary systems, 

where ministries change with majorities, it does, on 
the other hand, have an importance peculiar to our- 
selves arising from our sharply drawn two-party sys- 
tem. The party in power, through the necessities of 
action, having indicated its policies, the minority party 
is left with a wide option in the selection of its line of 
battle. At least technically, the issues to be fought 
over are largely determined by the party out of power. 
What, then, are the positions which the Democratic 
Party has chosen as the basis of its effort to reverse 
the Congressional majority in the election of November? 

And first as to leadership. In spite of the Missouri 
setback, where Senator Reed was renominated over 
the opposition of Mr. Wilson, the Party has generally 
acquiesced in the ex-President’s leadership. There has 
been little indication of interest in Mr. Cox although 
his Wilsonian orthodoxy has been carefully preserved. 
In Ohio, Mr. Cox’s own State, Senator Pomerene has 
been hailed as the next Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent—probably a bit of local campaign enthusiasm. 

Although the Wilsonian leadership has been ac- 
cepted, the Democratic Party has shown no eagerness 
to go to the polls on the League of Nations issue. In- 
deed, most of the larger issues have been held in 
abeyance. The tariff may be an issue in 1924; the 
Democrats have chosen to make it an issue this 
year in only a few States. Colonel Gaston, nominated 
by Massachusetts Democrats for the United States Sen- 
ate, began his primary campaign with declarations that 
the tariff is the issue, but he quickly desisted. Many 
Democrats in Congress voted in favor of the tariff 
duties imposed by the new law wherever the interests 
of their own States were involved. Thus in Wyoming, 
where Mr. Mondell, floor leader of the House, is at- 
tempting to capture the Senatorial seat now occupied 
by Senator Kendrick, Democrat, the campaign has been 
waged thus far almost wholly on national issues, but 
the tariff is not being discussed, Senator Kendrick hav- 
ing voted in favor of imposts in which his State was 
interested. In New York, under the stimulus of the 
Democratic press of New York City, the tariff has been 
put forward as an issue by the Democratic candidate 
for United States Senatorship, but other candidates 
have appeared to sense, what is probably true, that this 
issue cannot be pressed outside of New York City. 

As to the soldiers’ bonus, no party line can be drawn. 
In almost all States the Democratic platforms have 
chosen to share with the Republican majority in Con- 
gress responsibility for that most ill-advised and, for- 
tunately, abortive legislation. Democratic platforms 
generally denounce the Administration for not having 
espoused the soldiers’ bonus cause. 

The Volstead Act, in one form or another, is an 
issue in a number of States, but here again no party 
line can be drawn. In Missouri, Senator Reed, Demo- 
crat, in New Jersey Governor Edwards, Democrat, 
are running on a wet ticket. Governor Miller of New 
York is a law-enforcement man, whatever the law may 
be. The Anti-Saloon League has come out in opposi- 


tion to the Democratic candidate. In most States candi- 
dates of both parties are doing their best to dodge the 
liquor question. 

Radicalism is an issue in several States. Republicans 
have nominated men of known radical tendencies in 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In California 
Senator Johnson is—Senator Johnson, and that is an- 
other story. In North Dakota it is the Non-Partisan 
League. The League is largely Republican, or at least 
controls the Republican organization. Little opposition 
has developed on the part of Republicans to the election 
of the Non-Partisan League Republican candidate for 
United States Senator, but Republicans are lining up 
in favor of the Democratic nominee for Governor in 
an effort to oust the League from the control of the 
State offices. In Iowa there are indications that Re- 
publicans in considerable numbers will vote for the 
Democratic opponent of the radically inclined Mr. 
Brookhart whom the Republicans nominated for the 
Senate. There has been little indication of Republi- 
cans bolting the La Follette ticket in Wisconsin, the 
Democratic Party not having chosen to meet the chal- 
lenge implied in the La Follette nomination by the 
nomination of a conservative. In California the strug- 
gle is for the control of the State Republican Party 
organization, the Republican nominee for Governor, 
F. W. Richardson, having pledged himself to break 
the present control. He has, however, announced that 
he will support Senator Johnson for reélection. In 
view of this struggle, which is one of the hottest in the 
country, the Democratic party has chosen to stand 
back and take an opportunistic attitude, hoping to 
profit by every antagonism. 

The Minnesota Democrats have sought to rally the 
women to their standard by nominating a woman, Mrs. 
Olesen, for United States Senator. 

In Maryland and Delaware the Democratic leaders 
have had an open ear to the widespread criticism of the 
general personnel of Congress, and have nominated 
for the United States Senate gentlemen of high stand- 
ing and intellectual leadership in their respective com- 
munities. 

The Democrats of New York State are to be con- 
gratulated on the nomination of Mr. Alfred Smith for 
Governor. It is generally felt that Governor Miller 
should and will be reélected, but the nomination of Mr. 
Smith over Mr. Hearst’s opposition is recognized as 
an achievement of importance. The Democratic Party 
of New York, however, did nothing to boast of 
in the nomination of Dr. Royal S. Copeland for United 
States Senator. The Republican challenge of Bev- 
eridge in Indiana, and of Simeon Fess in Ohio, have 
not been met by nominations of equal calibre. 

Well, these are the high lights. Can we draw a 
general conclusion? None, I think, unless this: the 
Democratic Party still seeks to make political capital of 
the ideals of the Wilson Administration, but has not 
done anything to reassert them. It seeks to 
profit by what it conceives to be a general dissatisfac- 
tion with the Harding Administration, and in particular 
with the work of Congress. It does not present a united 
front or an issue that challenges attention. 
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Judge Hooper on the By-Laws 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper, noticed the frown of worry on Court- 
Officer Durfey’s brow and beckoned to him. 

“What is it now, Durfey?’’ he asked; “what is 
troubling the massive intellect under the red-thatched 
dome today?” 

“This new thing they’re talkin’ of amending onto the 
Constitution of the United States, your honor,” said 
Durfey; “this Amendment Number Something-or- 
Other, Judge, to forbid the employmint of child labor 
here and yon. Not that I mind it, your honor. I’ve no 
wish that my kids should lift up the shovel and the pick 
before they git throo learnin’ the national dance of 
Norway in the public schools. I’ll not be needin’ them 
to fetch home their wages whilst I keep my pull with 
Boss Casey of my ward. No, sir! 

. I was only wonderin’ if, by the time 
Amendment Number Nine Thou- 
sand Six Hundred and Siven has 
been piled onto the 
Constitution, that pal- 
ladium of our rights 
and liberties won’t, 
maybe, be a _ mite 
overloaded.” 

“Like the camel, 
Durfey? Like the 
camel that caved in 
under the last straw?” 

“Or like the shelf in 
my cellar, Judge,” 
said Durfey, “on 
which I laid up every- 
thing I took a notion I 
wanted to have handy. 
The first hundred 
thousand things I put 
onto it was worth 
savin’, Judge, but the 
shelf was so ‘con- 
venient and easy to put things on that it would take me 
eight men’s lives to find anything on it this minute, 
and the common title for it in my little home is now 
‘Papa’s heap of junk.’ When everything is loaded onto 
the Constitution—” : 

“What Constitution?” asked Judge Hooper. 

“Is there more than one, Judge?” asked Durfey with 
surprise. 

“That was what I was wondering, Durfey,” said 
Judge Hooper. “Did you ever hear of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Durfey? I see nothing about it in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but it is one of the few things 
you could get the boys to go out and fight for so soon 
after the big trouble we had awhile back. The Turks 
can take Smyrna and run every Christian lady through 
a@ sausage machine and we only yawn and say we wish 
they’d send us better dance music over the wireless now 
that we’ve got the new battery in working order, but 
if Japan took ten acres of swamp in Mexico we'd go 
forth and fight. 

“As soon as the Constitution said every sane male 
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negro was a citizen with a vote, one-fourth cf America 
forgot it and hardly a negro there has voted since, Dur- 
fey. Some of the white folks got the idea that that 


Amendment was but an unimportant by-law, as you’ 


might say—one of Grandpa Constitution’s noisy but 
weak-limbed grandchildren, and they went right on 
running their part of the country as if the first Article 
of the Constitution said: ‘This is a white-man’s 
country, By-Laws to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 
You could amend the Amendment to the Constitution 
until you were blue in the face, Durfey, but the jim- 
crow street-cars in Helena, Arkansas, would be jim- 
crow cars still. You could tag an Ejighty-Second 
Amendment onto the Constitution compelling the white 
folks to let the dark folks ride in the street-car ahead 
of the trailer, Durfey, but the only 
change would be that both the trailer 
and the car ahead would be jim-crow 
cars. You put up a shelf in your cellar, 
Durfey; do you keep your plane and your 
saw on it?” 

“I do not!” said Durfey. “I keep them 
on the top shelf in the china closet near- 
by the kitchen.” 





“I bet!” said Judge 
Hooper, grinning. 
“They’re what you 
need every day, hey? 
And when you had 
amended the contents 
of the cellar shelf 
with too many By- 
Laws it was no place 
for the apple of your 
eye. The shelf was 
no longer the place for 
grandpa and his sons 
when it became the 
roosting place of. all 
the little grand- 
children. And I shouldn’t wonder if that was what is 
happening to the Constitution, Durfey. Maybe there’s 
something coming to pass that will make us like unto 
Great Britain; maybe the Great Unwritten Constitu- 
tion is getting to be the real guy and the Written Docu- 
men, with all its Amendments, becoming the By-Laws 
appended thereto. Seems like, sometimes, Durfey! 

“Any time when enough States want to amend the 
written Constitution, Durfey, they can do it, but they 
can’t amend the Unwritten Constitution that is bred into 
the base of the brain of the people. That Constitution 
sticks! It grows as the people grow, and it sloughs off 
its dead wood when the time comes, and you can’t nail 
a branch onto it with a By-Law or pry one off with a 
Written Amendment. 

“In the codes of all the States and cities and towns 
and villages of these broad and beautiful United States, 
Durfey, there are anywhere from ten thousand to ten 
million laws, but the reason you and I and decent men 
are fair to middling honest and straight is because of 
fifty or a couple of hundred words somebody spoke to 
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us, when we were kids. We go by our Unwritten Con- 
stitutions—you and I—Durfey, and the By-Laws don’t 
bother us. A By-Law may tell me when to keep the lid 
on my garbage can, Durfey, but it is not the funda- 
mental law that tells me how to live my life; that law is 
unwritten. And I should not wonder, Durfey, if—a 
hundred years from now—the constitutional lawyers, 
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when they rise in court, would be saying ‘Your Honor, 
it is a well-known and recognized right, guaranteed by 
the Unwritten Constitution—’ and getting away with 
it.” 
“Do you believe that, Judge?” asked Durfey seriously. 
“I do! I do, indeed, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper; “a 
good lawyer can get away with almost anything.” 


A Wayfarer in Japan 
By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


prejudices and preconceived notions before vis- 

iting Japan—if one really wishes to enjoy one- 
self. I had always thought of it as a part of the 
temperate zone, but the humidity in August in Tokyo 
was worse than in Singapore, and the blazing sun called 
for more than an American panama. When we looked 
at the map more closely we found that we were not 
far from the latitude of southern Georgia. Japan is 
not a summer resort—at least not unless you rush to 
the mountains. I suppose our geographies do give such 
meteorological data—but when traveling one must also 
learn not to trust one’s memory. : 

But it is an eye-satisfying country as one steams 
slowly through the beautiful Inland Sea—blue as the 
bay of Naples, or bluer if can be, dotted with islands 
each with its snuggled village, and flecked with red- 
sailed sampans, each with its secret message to Moji 
or Shimogoseki or Kobe, and each a picture in itself. 
The Japanese artist who paints water and islands and 
mountain-clinging village and twisted pines, is not 
drawing from his pure imagination; all is as true to 
reality as Whistler; nor are his ultramarine blues, his 
flaming crimsons and scarlets, his fiery yellow other 
than the reminiscence of many a noonday or sunset. 
You can go to both mountains and seashore in this 
country at one and the same time. You can breathe 
the lighter and cooler air of four or five thousand feet, 
and yet at your feet will be the blue of the ocean or 
the Inland Sea. There is nothing quite like it in the 
world. 

For some reason, quite inexplicable, the Western 
mind invariably associates the idea of primitive sim- 
plicity with that of the Orient. To bring together into 
one picture electric fans, electric washing-machines, 
kimonos, chop-sticks, and electric curling-irons requires 
the overcoming of several habits of years. To be sure, 
the men and women still carry fans, wear kimonos, 
and clogs—I should like to myself in hot weather— 
and above all on a sweltering day with high humidity 
I should like to raise the kimono and expose legs and 
thighs to any chance breeze, and the clogs are a won- 
drous improvement on shoes when streets are wet, as 
they always are here. But it does bring a feeling of 
unreality to see as many electric fans in Tokyo as in 
New York, or an electric washing-machine in a 
peasant’s cottage. 

For Japanese life is quite as complex as our own, 
but with a difference. In a little baker’s shop, quite 


(' all places in the world, one should discard all 


open to the street, Oriental in all its obviousness, they 
will be kneading the bread in a fashion approved in Ko- 
komo or Harrisburg. A saffron-sailed sampan, high- 
pooped, taken, it would seem, from a Japanese print of 


four hundred years ago, will be equipped with a most 
business like two-revolution gas-motor marine engine. 
The rickshaw man, with a costume handed down to 
him from an ancestor of untold ages, will with perfect 
old-world courtesy offer you a seat in a conveyance 
with ball bearings, wire wheels, and pneumatic tires. 
Japan has preserved the flavor of antiquity; with a 
stern conservatism clings to it in spite of all that 
Western fashion holds essential, and yet adopts and 
adapts to her own needs all of Western progress. 

And in this lies, it would seem, the secret of much 
of Japanese efficiency. Western civilization and West- 
ern culture have not been adopted by them in toto. 
Japan is still Japan, though the public buildings in 
Tokyo, or Kobe, or Yokohama may suggest Vienna or 
Washington. There are still the Buddhist ot Shinto 
temples with their devout worshipers, within a stone’s 
throw of a railway station or a specie bank. Ancestral 
tablets are still set up, drums beaten in prayer, and 
public records made of supplications, though the auto 
horn and trolley add a discordant jazz, and the priest 
squats before an electric fan. The people still remain 
with their fundamental habits untouched. The 
economic necessities of life, the small rice-fields, the 
fisheries, and the large population teach unremitting 
industry; and the new inventions merely draw off part 
of this industry into new channels; while the life of 
the people still remains one of industrious content. 
It is worth note that during our whole stay in Japan 
we did not see a single beggar. » ° 

There are economic problems in Japan. There have 
been strikes and even lockouts. There is much grum- 
bling now about high prices—I myself grumbled at 
paying more for the necessaries of life than in New 
York. But there is no unemployment problem, so far 
as I could see. The newspapers are on a campaign to 
reduce prices, and their arguments translated sound 
much as they would in one of our papers—thrift and 
production. Even unskilled labor gets five or six yen 
a day, two and a half to three dollars. Rents are still 
high, especially for Europeans. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the gen- 
eral satisfaction that is everywhere being manifested 
in the newspapers over army and navy reductions. 
The only complaint that one could read was that they did 
not go far enough, and that the War Department was 
not following to the full the wishes of the Diet. Mod- 
erate policies both in the army and in international 
relations seem to be prevailing. The Chita confer- 
ence, the evacuation of Siberia and Shantung, seem 
to meet with popular approval. The anti-American 
feeling of a year ago seems to have largely subsided, 
at least in public quarters. An American can at least 
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now feel that he is not unwelcome in the country. 

One sometimes wonders what the average Japanese 
thinks of Americans. Japanese children in the towns 
unfrequented by tourists have the pleasing habit of 
sticking out their tongues and making suggestive 
signs, while parents and onlookers smile indulgently. 
The grown-ups are polite enough, as Oriental polite- 
ness goes. But the movies are given over largely to 
American films of an amazingly lurid kind. American 
life as depicted by ‘them consists wholly of cowboys or 
crooks, or the dupes of crooks and smart detectives. 
In a typical theatre one squats on matting as one 
watches and listens, listens, for all the while the five 
reels are unreeling the Interpreter is dramatically ex- 
plaining the story. The spectators wildly applaud each 
rescue of the heroine. These Japanese movies are 
thrilling. But what do they think of us as thus set forth? 

It is interesting as one travels from one little city 
to another to get brief glimpses of what the Japanese 
people are doing and thinking. We reached Kyoto, 
the ancient capital, on the eve of the Buddhist fiesta. 
For five days the city had been in communication with 
the spirits of its ancestors, summoned by votive offer- 
ing and prayer. On this night the spirits were to be 
dismissed to their proper abode. Great bonfires in the 
form of Chinese symbols were lighted on two of the 
large surrounding mountains and for hours glowed 
large against the darker background. We were fa- 
vored too with the mystic drum dance and curious 
dragon and warrior pantomimes by a strolling com- 
pany of players. The dance to the rhythmic beating 
of attuned drums had come down from extreme Bud- 
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Osuwa Temple, Nagasaki 


dhist antiquity and was calculated to banish all earthly 
thoughts and lusts. We watched it from the gallery 
of a modern hotel on the hillside. 

Tourists in Japan once came over after a prolonged 
reading of Lafcadio Hearn and were disappointed be- 
cause in Yokohama or Tokyo they saw buildings that 
spoke of Paris or London. And Lafcadio Hearn was 
partly wrong, for though he lived here nearly a full 
lifetime his eye saw only what it wanted to see. Now 
tourists come over and write books about Japanese 
politics and Japanese militarism and California. And 
these tourists are only partly right. There are Jap- 
anese who, as a friend said the other day, “regret that 
Japan came fifty years too late.” But still the sabre- 
toting Japanese is only partly true. He is still artist 
and has a miniature garden and dwarf trees in his 
side window. When over here one must accommodate 
himself to an abandonment of all prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions, for this is the country where there 
are no motor roads, and where tunnels for railroads 
are as fine as any in the world; where rickshaws yet 
carry Japanese lanterns, but fishing sampans are 
equipped with the latest acetylene lights; where ships 
are coaled by hand baskets passed by women, but 
nearby a battleship of nearly fifty thousand tons is 
being successfully completed; where women and girls 
wear the traditional clogs and kimonos, but whose 
powder and rouge would reduce to envious despair 
the flapperiest flapper on Fifth Avenue; where there 
are shops so superior that you must suffer your shoes 
to be covered with canvas moccasins, but where streets 
are unpaved and muddy, even in Tokyo. This is Nippon. 
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This street in St. Thomas should be renamed a 


stairway 
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Could anything be more attractive and alluring than this bit 
of old St. Thomas? | 
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Domestic Affairs 
The Strike Injunction. 
N September 23 Judge Wilkerson, of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Chicago, granted the injunction bill 
presented to the court by the Attorney General, except in 
so far as it might be amended in details in consequence of 
a hearing to be given counsel for the defendants on the 
25th. Press information as to what happened on the 25th 
is lacking; whence it may be assumed that, if there were 
amendments, they were insignificant. The bill is on the 
whole more drastic and comprehensive than the temporary 
injunction. The following important exception, however, 
is to be noted: 


Nothing contained herein shall be construed to prohibit 
the use of the funds or moneys of any said Labor organiza- 
tions for any lawful purpose, and nothing 
eontained in this order shall be construed 
to prohibit the expression of any opinion 
or argument not intended to aid or en- 
courage the doing of any of the acts here- 
tofore enjoined, or not calculated to main- 
tain or prolong a conspiracy to restrain, 
interstate commerce or the transportation 
of the mails, 


A Woman Senator. 

Mrs. W. H. Felton has been appointed 
Senator from Georgia to succeed tempo- 
rarily the late Senator Watson. Since a 
Senator from Georgia will be elected 
this month (Governor Hardwick himself 
is a candidate), it is improbable that 
Senator Felton will ever actually take 
her seat in the Senate chamber; but 
Governor Hardwick’s compliment to po- 
litical woman has given pleasure to a 
great many people. 


The Sale of the Wooden Fleet. 

The following item, crowded out from 
previous issues, is still of melancholy in- 
terest: 

On September 12 the Government’s 
fleet of 226 wooden vessels was sold by 
the United States Shipping Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for $750,000. The 
cost of each vessel was about $700,000. 
The equipment of the vessels was not in- 
cluded in the sale; it is estimated to be 
worth about $135,000. The cost of their 
maintenance (mostly to keep them from sinking) has been 
about $50,000 per month. A condition of the sale was that 
the vessels should not be operated as steamships. 


International 


Convention of the American Bankers’ Association. 


A convention of the American Bankers’ Association be- 
gan at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on October 3. 
The convention was notable for the fact that the chief sub- 
ject of its discussions was the problem of the interallied war 
debts; especially the question whether the United States 
Government should cancel the obligations of its Allies upon 
the account of war loans. The great speech of the conven- 
tion was that by the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, for- 
merly Chancellor of the British Exchequer, now chairman 
of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, on the sub- 
ject: “Reparations and International Debts.” The conven- 
tion ended on the 5th. / 
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Bishop Cannon Speaks Out Again. 

Bishop Cannon, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
has been investigating conditions in the Near East, is about 
to return to the United States to urge that our Govern- 
ment protest against Turkish abuse of minorities in Asia 
Minor, and, if the protest is not effective, cause American 
guns to speak. He would have the United States partici- 
pate in arrangements for control of the Straits and pro- 
tection of the minorities in Turkey. He cabled to, Secretary 
Hughes as follows: t 


You will recall that the American church bodies“irged the 
State Department in July to take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to protect the Eastern Christians. A prompt, definite 
American demand, supported if necessary by the American 
naval units present, would probably have prevented, certainly 
greatly minimized, the Smyrna fire and massacres. Al- 

mighty God will hold our Government re- 

sponsible for its inaction while thousands 
_.Were murdered and deported, and for 
failure to protect against the defiant, 
heartless, brutal Kemalist announcement 
that all refugees not removed by today, 

Saturday, would be deported, which depor- 

tation means thousands more added to the 

dead in the previous Turkish deportations. 
Will not our Government realize its 
opportunity and responsibility as a great 

Christian nation, politically disinterested, 

te demand that the burnings, outrages 

and massacres cease, and thus effectively 
prevent the horrible repetition in Con- 
stantinople and Thrace of the 1915 Sam- 
soun and the Smyrna horrors? I believe 
worldwide humanity would tremendously 

approve. Who would dare condemn a 

prohibition of further such horrors? 


He said the following to a corre- 
spondent (New York Times) : 


It is no use for our Government to play 
the ostrich. It is no use for the State De- 
partment to stick its head in the sands of 
domestic politics and say it has no interest 
in this business. Millions of church people 
in the United States during the past 
century worked to better the lot of the 
people in Turkey, Armenians in particular. 
We have worked and toiled to this end, 
and now on behalf of the churches of the 
United States I want to know if we intend 
to allow the Turks with impunity, so far 
as we are concerned, to continue their 
massacres until all these Christians are 
wiped out and our good work with them. 
' If the Turks are allowed to go into 
Constantinople and Thrace as conquerers, 
you will probably see a repetition of the 
Smyrna horrors on a larger seale. Is the United States 
going to help England prevent that? 

I know that what I advocate might mean war, but if 
necessary it would be justifiable. And it would not be so - 
much of a war. Australia has said she can send as many 
soldiers to Anatolia as the Turks have. It is not sensible, 
nor reasonable, to admit that five or six million Turks, with 
perhaps 100,000 effectives, can defy the whole world. If 
America would join with’ England in calling the bluff of the 
Turks and their friends, there would probably be no war. 

It is the opinion of observers that, if when the Turks 
arrived at Smyrna the American naval ships in Turkish 
waters had pointed their guns over the city and demanded 
there be no fires and massacres, there would have been 
none. I talked with an American bluejacket, who told me 
that under his orders he had to stand on the streets ‘of 
Smyrna and see Turks drag forth a young girl and violate 
her in public. He could do nothing, such were his orders. 
Does not that picture “of a bluejacket on a Smyrna street 
corner represent the attitude of the American Government? 

As it will be seen in America, the French action amounts 
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to helping people who are abusing their position to massacre 
and oppress those whom Americans have befriended. Had 
it not been for French support the Turkish Nationalists 
would certainly not be in their arrogant attitude of today, 
and consequently the Christians in Turkey would not be in 
the same danger. It may be that the French will find that 
their standing in the United States will suffer by their 
present role in the Near East. 

On October 2 Secretary Hughes replied to Bishop Can- 

non by cable as follows: 

Your telegram of September 30 reached me this morning. | 
In the present situation which has resulted from the clash 
of arms, the defeat of the Greek forces, the incidents of the 
retreat and the reprisals effected, not only have we done all 
that is possible for relief and in aid of the refugees, but we 
have exerted in an appropriate manner our influence against 
all acts of cruelty and oppression. 

On September 8, before the burning of Smyrna, the American 
High Commissioner at Constantinople voiced this country’s 
feeling in earnestly impressing upon the Turkish Nationalist 
authorities the importance of taking the most energetic steps 
to insure the population of the occupied territories against 
reprisal. Instructions have been sent to continue and urge 
these representations and to emphasize the importance of 
immediate peaceful settlement in the interest of humanity. 

I have stated this Government’s unequivocal approval of 
the allied proposals to insure effectively the protection of 
the Christian minorities and the freedom of the Straits. 
American officials have intervened to secure the prolongation 
of the time limit for the evacuation of the refugees from 
Smyrna, and thousands have been evacuated as a result of 
American initiative. 

You will also recall that in June last we agreed to join in 
an inquiry which we hoped would place responsibility and 
prevent the recurrence of atrocities. 

Keenly alive to every humanitarian interest involved, this 
Government has not failed in any way to make the sentiment 
of the American people understood and to take every ap- 
propriate action. It is hardly necessary to add that we have 
taken proper measures for the protection of American in- 
terests. ‘ 

As you are probably aware, the executive has no authority 
to go beyond this, and there has been no action by Congress 
which would justify this Government in an attempt by 
armed forces to pacify the Near East or to engage in acts 
of war in order to accomplish the results you desire with 
respect to the inhabitants of that territory and to determine 
the problems which have vexed Europe for generations. 

CHARLES E. HuGHEs, 
Secretary of State. 


Athletics. 

The World’s Series of games to settle the baseball cham- 
pionship began on October 4; for the second year in suc- 
cession the New York Giants of the National League and 
the New York Yankees of the American League being the 
contenders. The Giants won the first game, 3 to 2. The 
second game ended in a ten-inning tie (3-3), owing to dark- 


ness. 
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Chanak, on the Dardanelles 


At Lexington, Kentucky, on October 4, Peter Manning 
lowered the world’s one-mile record (his own of 1:57) for 
trotters to 1:56%. 

* * * 

At Westbury, Long Island, on October 4, the “Big Four” 
Meadow Brook polo team (James C. Cooley, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr., J. Watson Webb, Devereux Milburn) defeated the 
Argentine team (John B. Miles, J. D. Nelson, David B. 
Miles, Lewis L. Lacey). It was a grand game. 


Notes. 

Congress adjourned on September 22, almost its last act 
being the appropriation of $200,000 for relief of victims of 
the Smyrna tragedy. The President on the same date 
signed the Coal Commission bill and the Coal Distribution 
and Price Control bill. 

* * * 

The tests of our new bombing Martin airplanes, built in 
competition with British and French planes, are being 
followed with interest. 

* * * 

The Special Grand Jury on the Herrin massacre has 

brought in a total of 214 indictments. 


British Empire Notes 
Ireland. 

The Provisional Parliament of the Free State is debating 
the draft of the Constitution. It has by proclamation 
offered amnesty to all irregulars who voluntarily surren- 
der by October 15. 

It is to be noted that since intervention by British troops 
at Belleek on the Donegal border early in June and the 
establishment thereafter of a neutral zone, there has been 
practically no trouble on the borderlands of Ulster and the 
Free State. 


Reduction of the British External Debt. 

In his speech before the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association the other day, Mr. Lamont pointed out 
that since 1919 England has paid off £275,000,000 of her ex- 
ternal debt; the equivalent of one and one-third America’s 
entire national debt before the war. 


Aversion to War. 

No wonder that the British middle classes and British 
Labor are willing to make sacrifices of British pride in 
order to avert war in the Near East—for economic rea- 
sons. The income tax is 5 shillings in the pound (it was 
6), and the registered unemployed number 1,250,000. Yet 
it is thought Lloyd George convinced the Labor leaders, in 
an interview he had with them, that his firm (it then 
seemed firmer than later it proved) attitude towards Mus- 
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tapha Kemal was right—likely to be cheaper both in blood 
and shillings than a submissive policy. 


The League of Nations 


HE third League Assembly ended its labors on Septem- 
ber 30, the Council continuing in session a few days 
longer to complete business relating to Austria. 

The instrument embodying the League’s plan for the sal- 
vation of Austria has been completed and signed. A Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations will supervise the ap- 
plication of reforms. Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia have guaranteed the loan, the most impor- 


tant feature of the plan. 
* * * 


' The number of non-permanent members of the League 
Council has been increased from four to six, the number of 
permanent members remaining at four. But since unanim- 





Bawin Levick. 
Miss Glenna Collett (aged 19) of Providence,R.I.,winning the Na- 
tional Women’s Golf Championship at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 


ity is required in important decisions, the smaller Powers 
cannot tyrannize over the big ones. The non-permanent 
members for the ensuing twelve months are Brazil, Spain, 
Uruguay, Belgium, Sweden, and China. 
bd * sd 
A strenuous effort was made to persuade the Assembly 
to intervene in the Near East imbroglio. It failed, but a 
rather vague resolution seems to empower the Council to 
use its good offices when a ripe opportunity offers. This 
resolution may probably be construed as authorizing the 
Council to accept on behalf of the League the guardianship 
of the Straits should it be formally offered pursuant to one 
of the proposals in the Allied note of September 23 to Mus- 
tapha Kemal. 
The Assembly resolved that a peace treaty with Turkey 
should provide for a national home for the Armenians. 
* * * 


There has been much talk of the League Council taking 
over the functions of the Reparations Commission. Only 
talk, but more and more heard. 


Turkey, ete. 

A Delicate Situation. 
LOYD GEORGE was not able to make good his asser- 
tion that he would concede nothing to Mustapha 
Kemal in advance of an international conference. The 
pressure from France. and Italy and from powerful and 


’ mumerous elements in Britain (including, apparently, the 
greater part of the British press) was too strong. The 
British Government on September 23 joined with the 
French and Italian Governments in the following proposals 
to Mustapha Kemal, which reached that hero by wireless 
and cable on the 24th: 
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A promise that peace terms shall include Turkish sover- 
eignty over Eastern Thrace up to the Maritza, including 
Adrianople and Constantinople. 

The guardianship of the Straits and assurance of their 
freedom to be transferred to the League of Nations; certain 


Straits zones to be demilitarized. 
The great Allies to approve, should Turkey apply for 


admission to the League of Nations. 

The above on condition that Mustapha Kemal pledge 
participation in a conference in the near future to include 
representatives of Britain, France, Italy, Turkey, Greece, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia (and Japan?); and that he pledge 
himself to abstain from all acts of military aggression pend- 
ing the results of the conference. 

Should Mustapha Kemal assent to the above proposals, 

a meeting of Turkish, Greek, and Allied officers to take 

place at Mudania at the earliest practicable date, to arrange 

a military convention. 

Notwithstanding Mustapha Kemal’s receipt of these pro- 
posals on the 24th, on the 25th Turkish cavalry entered the 
Chanak “neutralized” zone, and detachments continued to 
pass into that zone until the British position at Chanak 
Kalessi was closely invested; but, as the British airmen re- 
ported, invested only by cavalry—no infantry, no artillery, 
very few machine guns—nothing really dangerous against 
British infantry trebly intrenched and British artillery of 
all calibres ashore and afloat. Was Mustapha Kemal bluff- 
ing, perhaps noisily diverting attention from a more impor- 
tant concentration Ismid-way? These cavalrymen behaved 
in a most irritating manner—apparently trying to provoke 
the British into firing on them. To General Harington’s 
protests Kemal replied that he “had not been informed of 
any neutral zone having been established between the Gov- 
ernments concerned and the Government of the National 
Assembly”;—impudent and mendacious, for only a year 
ago Kemal’s commander at Ismid and a representative of 
Harington together marked out the limits of the Chanak 
and Ismid “neutralized” zones. And not less impudently 
in another note Kemal demanded that the British, “like the 
French and Italians,” withdraw their troops from the Asi- 
atic side of the Straits; should they do so, he would 
“slightly withdraw his forces from the neutral zones.” In 
face of such impudence and provocation General Harington 
and his subordinates maintained an imperturbable front, 
prepared to fire if fired upon, but declining to fire the first 
shot; Harington repeatedly urging Kemal to meet him. 
The tension was extreme. There was very good reason for 
thinking that Kemal did not sincerely desire peace, and for 
inferring that he expected active French, if not also Ital- 
ian, assistance in a war with Britain. 

But on the 29th M. Franklin-Bouillon, the same who ne- 
gotiated with Kemal the French-Angoran treaty in connec- 
tion with the French evacuation of Cilicia, arrived in 
Smyrna, and since that time, and presumably in conse- 
quence of the Frenchman’s representations, Kemal has held 
@ more conciliatory tone. He agreed to the proposed Mu- 
dania conference, an all-important first step towards 
peace. It is probable that Franklin-Bouillon disabused 
Kemal’s mind of certain misconceptions, especially the 
monstrous one that France would fight with the Turks 
against the British; and that he persuaded Kemal that he 
would consult his true interest by accepting the Allied pro- 
posals of September 23, and the more so as these proposals 
might reasonably be construed as morally committing the 
Allies to get the Greeks out of Thrace. 


Turkish, Greek, and Allied officers met at Mudania on the 
8rd. At this writing (the night of the 5th) there is con- 
flict in the latest reports of that conference. One report 
declares that a convention has been signed by all the rep- 
resentatives, providing for evacuation of Thrace by the 
Greeks and of the neutralized Straits zones by the Turks, 
Allied troops to superintend the Greek withdrawal and to 
garrison Eastern Thrace until after a definitive peace 
treaty has been signed at a great international conference. 
Another report avers that the Greek representatives refuse 
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to sign away Eastern Thrace. For a fresh embarrassment 
was created by 
The Greek Revolution. 
On September 27, in face of a revolt which started among 


_ the 80,000 Greek soldiers on the Island of Mytilene and 


which spread with almost incredible rapidity throughout 
the Greek army and navy, King Constantine of Greece ab- 
dicated in favor of Crown Prince George. A Revolutionary 
Committee of twelve officers with an Executive Committee 
of three, including Colonel Gonatas, the father of the revo- 
lution, took charge of the Government, chose a Cabinet, and 
announced elections for a new National Assembly in No- 
vember, the old Assembly passing at once into limbo. The 
Revolutionary Committee declared for a policy of rap- 


‘ prochement with the Entente and for a finish fight to keep 


Eastern Thrace; aims inharmonious. They called out two 
army classes, invited volunteers, and appealed to the coun- 
try to support their resolution to hold Eastern Thrace. 
They may have lighted a fire they cannot put out. It is 
not certain what instructions they gave the Greek represen- 
tatives at Mudania. But let us suppose the latter were 
instructed to sign agreement to evacuate Thrace and that 
they have so signed. That may not, however, be the end of 
the matter. For if, as some reports indicate, the Greek 
revolution is a truly national affair, if the Greek people are 
filled with a passionate resolution to hold Eastern Thrace 
comparable to Nationalist sentiment in Turkey, and if the 
Greek army in Eastern Thrace is resolved, despite discreet 
counsels in Athens and despite Allied persuasions, to hold 
on to Eastern Thrace, you have there, as Lloyd George 
would say, a pretty kettle of fish. Exact information would 
be most acceptable as to the size of the Greek army in 
Thrace, as to its morale and disposition, as to the possible 
limit of its effective recruitment, and as to its equipment 
and sources of supply, especially with respect to artillery 
and ammunition in the several kinds. Suppose the Greek 
people passionately, profoundly resolved to keep Eastern 
Thrace, and the Greek army ditto; what’s to be done about 
it? Will the Allies use force on the Greeks? Or will they 
allow the Turks to send troops to deal with them? In the 
latter case, what would the Serbs do? It is said that the 
Serbs have an understanding with the Greeks; that they 
will not consent to the appearance of a large Turkish force 
in Europe. The Turks, unassisted, would have heavy going 
against the Serbs, who have 200,000 soldiers afoot and can 
mobilize 600,000. This sort of speculation is by no means 
wild. There’s no end to the possibilities, should the Greeks 
really “buck.” 


The Proposed International Conference. 

On the other hand, suppose that the Greek revolution is 
no such thorough-paced thing as above imagined, that the 
Greek army is evacuated from Eastern Thrace without 
any untoward development. Then presumably the Turks 
will withdraw from the Ismid and Chanak zones and an 
international conference will ‘follow to draw up a definitive 
treaty of peace. For Ismet Pasha announced at Mudania 
on behalf of the Angoran Government the acceptance by 
the latter, “in principle,” of the Allied proposals of Sep- 
tember 23. Though this was not the full acceptance called 
for in the proposals as a condition precedent of the Muda- 
nia conference, the Allied representatives contented them- 
selves with it; and the Angora Government cannot, without 
prejudicing the entire negotiation, propose important con- 
ditions out of keeping with the tenor of the Allied pro- 
posals. It is probable, however, that, should the Angora 
Government -ask for participation of Russia and Bulgaria 
in discussions of future arrangements for the Straits, the 
Allies will-acquiesce. 

That international peace conference promises to be rather 
more interesting than any conference in previous history. 
It is by no means certain that it will not break up ina 
general row. For there are certain countries in the Bal- 
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kans which are sure to protest with exceeding vigor against 
the reappearance of Turkey as a military power in Europe. 
Britain will back the protest, if Lloyd George’s utterances 
have any worth. And France? Well, if France opposes 
it and backs the Turks to the limit, that system of alliances 
the French have built up, of which the Little Entente is so 
essential a part, may suffer a shrewd jolt. And if the Mus- 
covite is admitted to the conference, there’s no telling what 


intrigues he may be up to. Altogether, it promises to be a , 


merry party. 
The Smyrna Refugees. 

The Turkish authorities have permitted the evacuation 
of Christian refugees from Smyrna except males between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty; the latter being herded into 
the interior. They also at last consented that Greek ships 
(flying some other flag than Greek) join in the work of 
evacuation. It is hoped that with fifteen Greek ships, sev- 
eral ships chartered by the composite American relief or- 
ganization, the four American destroyers, British war- 
ships, and presumably other Allied ships, it will be possible 
by October 8 (the time limit set by the Turkish authorities 
for evacuation) to evacuate almost all the refugees (except 
the males of military age), though at last report refugees 
were still pouring in from the interior. Under American 
direction a well-organized ferry service between Smyrna 
and the island of Mytilene has been in operation. It is 
estimated that the total of refugees evacuated will reach 
400,000. According to Mr. Jaquith, managing director for 
the Near East Relief, food is needed for 260,000, 140,000 
having been cared for; the 260,000 being scattered through 
the Greek isles and in Athens, Saloniki, Rodosto, and other 
places. The island of Mytilene has the largest number and 
the most emergent cases. These poor wretches are said to 
be crazed with hunger. 

[A report just arrived states that the Mudania confer- 
ence was suspended on the afternoon of October 5, owing 
to a disagreement. The press does not pretend to furnish 
anything more valuable than conjecture as to the cause. It 
is thought that the conference will be resumed after the 
Allied and Greek representatives have communicated with 
their respective Governments.] 


Notes. 

Twelve of our destroyers have left for the Levant to 
reinforce Admiral Bristol’s present strength of eight de- 
stroyers. The object of sending them is “to protect Ameri- 
can interests 
and furnish 
supplies.” 

* * * 

Venizelos 
was invited 
by the Revo- 
lutionary 
Committee of 
Greece to 
represent 
Greece at the 
proposed in- 
ternational 
conference to 
settle the 
Turkish 
problems, 
and to be- 
come Greek 
Ambassador- 
at-Large to 
the capitals 
of Europe. 
He is said to Satie 


have notified phot are you going to do when a fellow that 
the Revolu- was called out on first insists on stealing home? 
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International. 
George, King of Greece, succeeding his father Constantine, who 
abdicated 


tionary Committee that he will not act as Ambassador-at- 
Large unless the Greek Government assures him that it 
proposes to give up Eastern Thrace. However, he wants 
the Allies to occupy Eastern Thrace long enough to give 
the Christian population a chance to withdraw. He wants 
to enlist the support of the United States Government in 
this connection. ; 
* Eo 2 

Former King Constantine of Greece and his former 
Queen Sophia sailed for Sicily on the 30th on a vessel fur- 
nished by the Revolutionary Committee. “The departure 


was without ceremony.” 
* * * 


Prior to the Allies’ decision to return Eastern Thrace to 
Turkish sovereignty, the Bulgarian Government addressed 
a note to the great Powers, urging that the best solution 
of the Thracian question would be autonomy for the whole 
of Thrace. A still better idea, some think, is an autono- 
mous state to include all Thrace and Macedonia, and to be 
under the direction of the League of Nations; the League 
to be guaranteed by the Powers whatever military force 
might be needed. These suggestions, of course, are now of 
only academic interest. 


A Nasty Rumor 


T is said in some quarters that the French think seri- 
] ously of evacuating the northern part of Syria, which 
(so this alleged information goes) is now practically in 
the hands of bandits; in which case it would doubtless re- 
vert to Turkey. It is further alleged in this connection 
that the Turkish National Pact lays down a southern 
boundary which slices off a strip of Syria (held by the 
French) and a strip of Mesopotamia containing the Mosul 
oil fields, held by the British. [No such thing appears in 
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the text of the National Pact made public, but there might 
be an unpublished clause to that effect.] Rumor now takes 
wing and declares that the French are negotiating a deal 
with the Turks, whereby France, evacuating northern 
Syria, would receive a concession of all rights of exploita- 
tion in the Mosul oil fields. One does not wish to credit 
this rumor, one must not credit it; yet in the Near East 
anything in the way of huggermugger intrigue is possible. 


End of the Negotiations at Chang Chun 


HE negotiations between representatives of Japan and 
T of Soviet Russia and the Far Eastern Republic, at 
Chang Chun in Manchuria, have been broken off. Joffe, 
the Muscovite representative, declared that any agreement 
arrived at must be made between Japan, on the one part, 
and Soviet Russia and the Far Eastern Republic jointly, on 
the other. The negotiations thereupon halted. Apparently 
Joffe had his way; the negotiation was resumed. Next 
Joffe declared that he would not sign any agreement before 
evacuation of all Japanese troops from Russian soil, in- 
cluding Sakhalin; and Chita will make no agreement ex- 
cept conjointly with Moscow. Hrgo—an end; the Japanese, 
while actually proceeding with the evacuation of all other 
Siberian soil which has been in Japanese occupation, re- 
fusing to evacuate northern Sakhalin until compensation 
has been made for the Nikolaievsk affair—and not one 
farthing will either Moscow or Chita pay for that. 

The Japanese have evacuated the Siberian mainland op- 
posite Sakhalin and it is reported that by the end of Octo- 
ber the Japanese evacuation of Siberia will be complete 
except for northern Sakhalin. 


Several Things 


N his speech to the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association the other day, Mr. Lamont made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

That last year France reduced the trade balance against 
her from an adverse figure of 23,000,000,000 francs to 
2,000,000,000 francs. 

That since the war the French people have invested 100,- 
000,000,000 francs in their own Government securities. 

* * * 


The leper colony on Culion Island, the Philippines, is the 
largest in the world—5,100 lepers. Leprosy is no longer 
considered incurable. Chaulmaugra oil has been in effec- 
tive use a great many years for leprosy, but recently cer- 
tain improvements in the manner. of its application have 
very greatly increased its effectiveness. 

* * * 

According to a writer in the Fortnightly Review, from 
1912, when General Lyautey undertook the administration 
of Morocco, to 1920, the trade of Morocco increased from 
178 million francs value to 1,057 million francs; imports 
from 10 millions to 813 millions, exports from 67 millions 
to 244 millions. When one considers the work accomplished 
in the narrow span of ten years: the pacification and con- 
ciliation, the making of ports, railways, and highways, the 
irrigation of vast tracts, the building of new towns (with- 
out destruction of the old), the development of education 
on an ingenious plan, much else—one must concede to 
Lyautey the title of one of the greatest colonial adminis- 
trators of all time. 

* * * 

The population of Poland in September, 1921 (exclusive 
of the portion of Upper Silesia assigned to Poland and of 
the Vilna district), was 25,406,103. The largest city of 
Poland is Warsaw—931,000; the next largest Lodz— 
452,000. 

*x* * 

The fourth congress of the Third Internationale is to be 

held in Petrograd in November. 
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Will Producers Stage a Revolt? 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


days ago by a fairly well-to-do farmer of Kan- 

sas. He has lived on a farm all his life and 
has generally prospered, yet he wrote asking for the 
terms on which he might cash in his life insurance 
policy in order that he might secure some ready money. 
He added: 

I have actually had to make a farm hand of myself in 
order to cut expenses. We are certainly meeting with most 
unsatisfactory business methods from our banks. What has 
gotten wrong with them to try to make every farmer pay up 
all his debts at once? It is creating a most disastrous feeling 
among our young generation. I know four young persons 
of our neighborhood who have already given up farming and 
gone elsewhere to get positions. Conditions were never so 
discouraging—many have given up their entire wheat crop 
to help out and what they will do during the winter I cannot 
figure. Farming cannot be carried on under such conditions, 

I am certain. 

We have heard much of the financial situation in the 
farm country and this is merely one expression of how 
many producers feel at this time. Some of the dis- 
quietude is doubtless due to the low price of wheat, 
compared with a year ago and earlier. When the crop 
was ready for market a rail strike hampered trans- 
portation to a degree that made it impossible to move 
grain as rapidly as it was offered. After two months 
of marking time, the strike was partly settled, but, 
though wheat prices bulged, cars were not ready. On 
this income the producer had depended for funds with 
which to liquidate, in part at least, his indebtedness. 
Banks, merchants, mortgagees, all were waiting and, 
naturally, sought to secure their payments. 

The producer has been accommodated by heavy loans 
of various kinds. The War Finance Corporation has 
taken over something like $400,000,000 of them for a 
maximum period of three years and is taking more. 
Some banks have suspended because they could not col- 
lect loans as fast as deposits were withdrawn. Others 
have charged off loans liberally and, while in far from 
normal condition, will be able to withstand the strain. 

The farmer seems, however, to visit his censure on 
these creditors, who naturally seek reimbursement as 
rapidly as it can be obtained. Will he translate this 
feeling into terms of politics and endeavor to stage a 
revolt at the polls, not merely against the party in power 
locally and nationally, but in the effort to set up poli- 
cies framed especially for his own interests? This 
question is just now troubling the managers of cam- 
paigns and they are by no means certain just what is 
to be its answer. They recall that the People’s Party 
movement over the Middle West in the nineties was 
preceded by similar unrest. Populism began mildly and 
meekly with the Farmers’ Alliance, a protest against 
financial ills, then swung into a full-blown political or- 
ganization which elected Governors, Congressmen, and 
Senators at its will. 

No organization exactly paralleling the Farmers’ Al- 
liance now exists; in its place are farmers’ unions, 
granges, wheat-growers’ associations, farm bureaus, 
theoretically divorced from politics except as they stand 
for certain laws that are in the farmer’s interest and 
in general centre in the farm-bloc movement. It is not 
unlikely that we shall see in the State legislatures next 
winter farm-blocs operating on a plan similar to that in 
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Congress. Just what they will seek to obtain is in- 
definite. State-owned elevators are advocated in the 
wheat belt, regardless of the disastrous experience of 
North Dakota; codperative banks are less popular than ‘ 
two years ago when deposits were increasing instead of 
falling off; better marketing systems and rural credit 
plans have their advocates; lower taxes and abolition 
of tax-free securities appeal generally. The farm 
programme is not crystallized into concrete demands 
and it may be that many more or less weird schemes 
will be proposed. However, that is entirely aside from 
the present political outlook and the part the farmer 
will play in the coming elections. 

Strenuous efforts have been made to unite the farmers 
in political action. Conferences have been held and 
propaganda distributed through every possible chan- 
nel. But the efforts have resulted in no cohesive action. 
The farmer-labor movement was getting some start 
when along came the strike. The producer, aggravated 
by the interference with transportation, refused to join 
forces with the labor unions. The Non-Partisan 
League was making headway when the fiasco in North 
Dakota discredited it in other States where organization 
was being undertaken. A. C. Townley, former head 
and organizer of the League, stated the other day that 
conditions have made it impossible for the League to 
attain prominence—there are too many classes of per- 
sons against it. He believes that the farmer can, 
however, be mobilized under some other banner. In 
Nebraska there is a “Progressive” party growing out 
of tax-problems, and, while not holding a premier place, 
thanks to clashes of rival ambitions, it has with the 
aid of the League managed to exert some influence as 
a balanee of power in deciding the nominations of 
the old parties. Indeed, in the later manifestations 
and efforts to combine forces Nebraska has led the 
Western States, where agrarian movements must of 
necessity have their origin. Kansas, the sponsor for 
the Populists, has thus far concerned itself with ad- 
vocacy of laws and methods and remained without a 
definite farm-party movement—several conventions 
called for that purpose having failed to arouse en- 
thusiasm. 

The psychology of a rural community seldom makes 
for rapid action. The producer sees many things 
awry; he thinks of them as he follows the plow or 
drives the herd, but when it comes to action he is 
suspicious of self-appointed leaders. Hence move- 
ments in his own behalf take time. It is only when 
some seeming crisis arises that the farmsteads are 
swept by a political whirlwind. Probably such move- 
ments were more easily started before daily papers, 
telephones, and motor-car communication equipped 
farmers to discuss these subjects from all angles. 
The war gave the farmer a world outlook; he had for 
years been familiar with local conditions, but had taken 
little account of influences overseas. Today he visual- 
izes larger things. The first hint of war clouds in the 
Near East, for instance, immediately affected his will- 
ingness to market wheat—he deduced from his reading 
that a war meant larger demand for America’s surplus 
grain. The cold fact is that the American farmer has 
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progressed greatly in the past four years so far as 
concerns familiarity with governmental and financial 
problems. He has taken a broader view and is in a 
position to discuss clearly matters in which he formerly 
took small interest, or on which he held but fragmentary 
opinions. This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that he has entirely patterned his system of agriculture 
to best advantage—one-crop farming is far too com- 
mon and diversified methods of production are far too 
little developed. His vision is of a future in which 
his income can be clearly foreseen at the time he plants 
his seed—an ideal condition that has never been real- 
ized in the history of agriculture. Of course, he does 
not put it so directly as that; he demands a profit from 
his output and such a system of marketing as will 
enable him to secure it. 

To accomplish this he counts on some reformation 
of marketing systems, some legislation that will lessen 
the middleman’s profit, some reduction of fixed over- 
head charges such as taxes, and to some extent the 
interest rates charged by banks and loaning agencies. 
Just how these desires are to be realized he is not 
certain, but he does feel that in some way he is not 
receiving a fair chance with other business enterprises. 
Possibly a year or two may lessen this feeling of in- 
equality, and as the nation climbs steadily back to a 
normal adjustment of affairs there will be greater 
satisfaction. Just now the lack of ready cash, the 
pressure of debts, the need of every dollar in several 
directions is the dominant irritant. Naturally there is 
a reaction and an effort to voice the protest. 

Experienced politicians have canvassed this condi- 
tion seriously for many months and are yet uncertain 
just what it portends. Such factors as the tariff, the 
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bonus bill, and local tax rates, make the situation suffi- 
ciently complicated to warrant many interpretations. 
Indications are, however, that the present campaign 
and the election will see no organized revolt on the part 
of the producer. He may refrain from voting with 
“a plague o’ both their houses” or he may leave one 
party for the other, but that any considerable sweep 
of rural ballots will upset the outlook in political head- 
quarters seems unlikely—except where local conditions. 
affect isolated candidates. 

The rural vote is ready for leadership in united 
action. Potentially it can change the political com- 
plexion of Congress from the farm states, elect legis- 
latures and executives—provided it is acting under 
leadership. Should the present attitude of the farm 
country persist for another two years, should the pro- 
ducer continue to feel himself aggrieved and should 
he find a concrete issue, we shall probably see an alto- 
gether different situation in 1924. That there can be 
a farmer-labor party appears altogether unlikely; the 
interests of the two elements are separate—the farmer 
wants to sell high and buy low, the laborer wants high 
wages for manufacturing or transporting commodities 
and wants to buy the farmer’s products cheaply. The 
farmer if he is to act politically must act alone. He 
may find the agricultural bloc the“nucleus for his move- 
ment should he decide so to organize. But it will 
require time, and a real issue that appeals to his pocket- 
book without endangering what investment he already 
possesses. The present campaign presents few indi- 
cations of possible united action on the part of the 
farmers. If, however, the rural depression continues, 
the next election may witness some very striking de- 
velopments which will upset many political calculations. 


: Political Leaders 
By Fabian Franklin 


Chesterton in the opening chapter of his bril- 

liant study of Charles Dickens, “which every 
one uses and no one can explain; which the wise man 
will accept and reverence, as he reverences desire or 
darkness or any elemental thing. The prigs of the de- 
bating club will demand that he should define his terms. 
And being a wise man he will flatly refuse.” It is the 
term “great man” that Mr. Chesterton has in mind, and 
he goes on to say: 

In everyday talk, or in any of our journals, we may 
find the loose but important phrase, ‘‘Why have we no great 
men today? Why have we no great men like Thackeray, 
or Carlyle, or Dickens?” Do not let us dismiss this expres- 
sion because it appears loose or arbitrary. “Great” does 
mean something, and the test of its actuality is to be found 
by noting how instinctively and decisively we do apply 
it to some men and not to others; above all, how we apply 
it to four or five men in the Victorian era, four or five men 
of whom Dickens was not the least. 

The term “leader” is by no means so loose or so arbi- 
trary as the term “great man;” yet the task of devising 
a satisfactory definition of it would be not at all an 


easy one. Of course I am speaking of really great 


oe are popular expressions,” says G, K. 


leaders, of men who are not merely in the position of 
formally recognized leadership, but who exercise the 
kind of influence on their generation which gives to the 
term “leader” an impressive significance. 


Understand- 


ing the term in that broad sense, it will be found, I be- 
lieve, by any one who essays the task, that the qualities 
or achievements which mark a public man as unmis- 
takably a leader are almost as elusive, or at all events 
almost as varied and even contradictory, as are those 
which distinguish the “great man”; and he will be 
almost tempted to fall back on Chesterton’s simple test 
—our instinctive and decisive recognition of leader- 
ship when we see it embodied in a given individual. 
At the present time in our own country—and to a very 
great, though not an equal, extent in the chief countries 
of Europe—there is general lament over the almost 
complete absence of great leaders, whether in or out of 
office. With Roosevelt dead and Wilson on the shelf, 
there is not to be seen, anywhere in either party or out- 
side of the two parties, the figure of a powerful leader 
in our public life. This is not to say that there is a 
total absence of great abilities in the country, or even 
of great and recognized abilities. In the Cabinet itself, 
we have at least two figures of the first importance 
each in his way; Secretary Hughes and Secretary 
Hoover are personalities certainly of leadership size— 
to paraphrase the current expression referring to 
aspirants for the Presidency. Mr. Hughes has more 
than made good the high expectations that were enter- 
tained of him when he was selected for his present 
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post; and if this cannot perhaps as yet be said of Mr. 
Hoover, his previous record of unique and momentous 
achievement fully suffices to warrant his rank as a big 
man. But, after all, leadership is leadership; and the 
distinctive marks of leadership are not to be seen in 
active form in any of the men foremost in public sta- 
tion at this time. What the next two years may bring 
forth is another question; Mr. Hughes or Governor 
Miller, for instance, may come forward into genuine 
national leadership. And among the younger men in 
public life, and those who at this critical time are turn- 
ing their attention to public affairs, there is more than 
one of whom hopes of leadership may justly be enter- 
tained. 

It would be an interesting exercise, for some one 
more skilled in such discussion than I can pretend to 
be, to take up, in turn, the names of all the conspicuous 
leaders of the past fifty years, say, and seriously to 
analyze the nature of the qualities or achievements to 
which they owe their possession of that title. Take 
such a case as that of Thomas B. Reed, who made the 
Speakership of the House for a considerable period the 
storm centre of our politics. It would be rather diffi- 
cult to say in what specific action—except for his tri- 
umphant boldness in establishing the Speaker’s su- 
premacy in the House—he was different from half a 
dozen other notable Republicans of his time. Yet there 
was no mistaking the fact that he was a leader, nor can 
there be much doubt that, had he been nominated and 
elected to the Presidency instead of McKinley, he would 
have become one of the big outstanding figures of our 
history. In his case, it was the large personality which 
(apart from his brilliant wit) marked his eminence; so 
that when, at a critical period in the nation’s affairs, he 
suddenly retired from politics, everybody felt that a 
big void had been created in our public life. ji 

On the other hand, in the case of Grover Cleveland, 
we had, in addition to a powerful personality and 
rugged integrity of character, an inflexible devotion to 
fundamental convictions. Cleveland’s intellect was not 
extraordinary, except in point of clearness; the honesty 
of his nature in questions of public morality was 
matched by the honesty of his mind in dealing with any 
question that he discussed. But in his case the lead- 
ership in specific matters was even more manifest than 
that somewhat intangible leadership which goes with 
the recognition of personality and character. To name 
but one out of several almost equally remarkable in- 
stances, his stand in preserving the soundness of our 
currency was an instance of leadership such as it would 
be difficult to match in the history of representative 
government; with his own party thoroughly unsound, 
and the opposite party half unsound—by the way, Sena- 
tor Lodge, the “scholar in politics,” was one of the 
worst of the Republicans—he held the fort year after 
year until finally the sentiment of the country ral- 
lied to the standard which he had so staunchly preserved 
from destruction. Cleveland was a great leader, beyond 
all peradventure; and his name is still an inspiration to 
those who cherish the best ideals of American gov- 
ernment. 

These are but random remarks; I say a word about 
one or another notable name as it occurs to me; and 
somehow that of Gladstone presents itself naturally at 
this juncture. Not because he was like Cleveland, to be 
sure, but because he was unlike him; and of course I 
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do not mean to imply that the career of Cleveland looms 
anything like as big in history as that of Gladstone. 
But the point is, that while it is extremely easy to say 
what Cleveland’s leadership consisted in—for it is as 
plain as a pikestaff and as simple as the alphabet—it is 
very difficult to say just what Gladstone’s leadership 
consisted in. But the fact of Gladstone’s leadership is 
incomparably more manifest and indisputable than that 
of a man like Cleveland. Half the British people,’ 
through something like two generations, idolized Glad- 
stone and were ready to follow wherever he led; of 
which if any proof were necessary, nothing could be 
more impressive than what happened when the dra- 
matic break occurred in that long-standing and pro- 
found loyalty. When Gladsone’s Irish Home Rule policy 
caused the great split in the Liberal party, the seces- 
sion of the Liberal Unionists, the grief of his followers, 
above all of his devoted friend John Bright, was such 
as belongs rather to the realm of high tragedy than that 
of political affairs. If we want to know what leadership 
can mean, and the difference between it and that pale 
semblance of leadership which we all recognize as not 
being the real thing, one can do no better than ponder 
the story of the Liberal Unionist secession from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Liberal party. 

If one were to ask whether Mr. Gladstone, when in 
his old age he determined on this great step, was in 
that very act playing the part of a great leader, one 
would find abundant material for discussion. Had it 
not been for the opposition of the House of Lords, Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan would have been put through many 
years ago—many years before the Great War; and what 
that might have meant to the tranquillity of Ireland, of 
the British Empire, and of the world, it is somewhat 
awful now to contemplate. Of course a statesman is 
under bonds to consider not only what is right or desir- 
able, and what may be accomplished, but what is likely 
to be accomplished; yet even from that standpoint it 
would be rash in the extreme to assert that Mr. Glad- 
stone was wrong. The thing he sought, as it turned 
out, was not attainable; but it by no means follows that 
he had not reasonable grounds for believing that it was 
attainable. Moreover, his whole career furnishes an 
extremely strong presumption that he did have good 
reasons for so believing. 

The great charge made against Gladstone by that 
half of England which hated and despised him as ar- 
dently as the other half adored him was that he was 
insincere, ready to change his opinions whenever he 
found it to his advantage to do so. He was profoundly 
effective in presenting the reasons for his position, how- 
ever different it might be from that which at a previous 
time he had maintained; but this, so far from being im- 
pressive to his enemies, gave occasion for the taunt that 
Mr. Gladstone had a wonderful talent for improvising 
life-long convictions. But the fact is that there was 
no resemblance between Mr. Gladstone’s changes of 
position and those which characterize the ordinary op- 
portunist politician—those, for example, which Mr. 
Lloyd George has exhibited with such baffling fre- 
quency during these last few years. Mr. Gladstone be- 
gan his political career as the “rising hope of the stern 
and unbending Tories,” and ended it as the great leader 
of British Liberalism; but the course by which he 
passed from the one position to the other in his three- 
score years of public life was like the massive and ma- 
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jestic movement of a glacier, not the capricious bound- 
ing of a mountain brook. He may not always have been 
right, but there is no reason to doubt that he was al- 
ways sincere. He may not have led his people in the 
sense of marking out new goals before others discerned 
them; but he did lead them in the sense of giving 
strength and direction to their movements when the 
rightness of the goal had become clear to his mind. To 
him can be applied, as to hardly another of the great 
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line of England’s political leaders, the characterization 
in Tennyson’s superb dedication “To the Queen”: 


And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet, 


By shaping some august decree 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will 
And compassed by the inviolate sea. 


New York City in Fact and Fable 


By Chester T. Crowell 


and glorious nation certain bromidic remarks are 

always in place. Time and usage have sanctified 
them. For instance, all Virginians are supposed to be 
chivalric Southern gentlemen—all Texans are supposed 
to be cowboys or to know a great deal about cattle, etc., 
etc. As a matter of fact, the chances are at least three 
to one that a Texan knows cotton and not cattle, while 
the Virginian may possibly be “pore white trash.” As 
for any nation or part of a nation producing only pirates 
or poets, sailors or tenors, one has but to think a mo- 
ment to realize the stupidity of such traditions. 

New York City is a cold-blooded, dollar-chasing, 
wicked, rushing maelstrom of humanity. Everyone 
agrees to the fable. Never having heard anything to 
the contrary, I assumed it was true. And now at the 
close of two years in New York City I have the ma- 
terial for a few remarks. 

One of the first things I did on arriving in New York 
City was to mount a Fifth Avenue ’bus. The conductor 
informed me in a very courteous manner what the fare 
was and how to insert the dime in that funny little reg- 
ister he carries. Some fifteen minutes later it occurred 
to the conductor that I was a stranger, and he climbed 
back to the top of the ’bus to ask me where I was going, 
to which I replied that it made no difference to me. He 
then gave me a transfer and detailed directions about 
taking the next ’bus to go as far north as the line ran. 
There seemed to me nothing very brutally discourteous 
about his behavior. Somewhere along about 180th 
Street, I left the bus and entered the subway, return- 
ing to the White Light section. As I recall it now, I 
got lost both in Grand Central and Times Square sta- 
tions. I used to specialize on getting lost in Times 
Square. It was one of my favorite indoor sports. I 
could enter the subway station at Times Square, turn 
around three times and, on a bet, I couldn’t exit by the 
stairway I had just descended. To this day I never 
have the remotest idea where I am going to come out 
when I leave the subway station at Times Square. As 
I said, I got lost. I hadn’t discovered the green and 
black lines. I just stood there looking lost. About 
three out of every five persons who came along stopped 
to give me directions. Not for me alone, but for every- 
one. They still do. You can see it happen any after- 
noon as the crowds go rushing through. You will see 
some young fellow take hold of someone else’s arm and 
start him in the right direction; you will see index 
fingers pointed up at the green or the black lines, and 
you know that the person behind that finger is explain- 


I N speaking of the various subdivisions of our great 


ing to some stranger how to find his way by following 
the line. - 

There is a tradition out in “the provinces” that New 
York City crowds will run over anyone who is slow. It 
isn’t true. New York City crowds do not move any 
faster than crowds in’Los Angeles or Dallas or Jack- 
sonville or Indianapolis. They like to think they do, 
but the fact is that crowds in American cities are re- 
markably alike. Their dominant characteristic is their 
good nature and patience. Scores of times I have seen 
a woman accompanied by small children coming out of 
the subway during the rush hours and I have seen men 
pick up the children and carry them up the steps. It is 
a sort of tradition of this big, heartless city of canni- 
bals that whoever is nearest a child on the subway 
steps will carry the child up. They push and jam and 
elbow their way through every day, but rarely does 
anyone get hurt. If you are the sort of person who 
walks rapidly, judged by Kansas City standards, you 
may expect to be annoyed by the slowness of New York 
crowds, just as you were at home. 

I was discussing, recently, my impressions of the busy 
throng in New York with a woman from the Middle 
West. We were at the Hippodrome. She was warmly 
defending the traditional bromide that New York City 
is populated principally by cannibals, while I was main- 
taining that people are a great deal alike all over this 
country. We walked to the water-cooler and I was 
reaching in my pocket for the necessary pennies to get 
paper cups. I had none. The man ahead of me ob- 
served this. He dropped two pennies into the slot and 
presented us with cups. As we stood there drinking 
our water I observed that quite a number of the persons 
who came to drink had no pennies and that invariably 
someone else provided the extra penny so that no one 
failed to get a drink. I waited patiently for my friend 
to observe this. After we had walked away I called her 
attention to it, and she confessed that she had not no- 
ticed it at all. Her only observation was that having to 
stand in line to approach the drinking water was an- 
noying. So it is, indeed. But when one considers for 
a moment that the people in line will almost certainly 
never see one another again, that they are from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, or even from different na- 
tions, that none of the ordinary neighborly interest of 
a small community exists, it is inspiring to see how 
ready and pleased they are to do little acts of kindness, 
such as providing one another with pennies. 

People from small towns know perfectly well that 
certain acts of courtesy and politeness are a business 
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asset. In fact, they are indispenable. If the com- 
munity is small enough, in the course of time you are 
certain to know what people think about even the ice- 
man and newsboy, as well as the pastors and prominent 
citizens. This information will be thrust upon you. 
- And so there are certain persons in these smaller places 
who perform various neighborly acts for the same 
reason that a department store buys advertising space 
in the newspapers. But in New York City it is not so. 
Very few persons know you. There is not the remotest 
business reason for courtesy during the greater part 
of the twenty-four hours of each day. You can be just 
as boorish as your inclination suggests. There is only 
about one chance in six million that any person whose 
presence would humiliate you will observe your boorish- 
ness. Taking all this into consideration, it seems to me 
a tremendous tribute to human nature that there is so 
much of courtesy in a place like New York City. 

I recall with great pleasure what I consider the most 
typical example I know of New York City courtesy. 
Two girls, possibly sixteen or seventeen years old, were 
standing close to the ticket window in the Wall Street 
subway station. They had lost their money; they were 
frightened and at the same time amused—and they 
were searching their gloves and vanity boxes and coat 
pockets for the second time. A tall man of prosperous 
appearance, with rather a cold face and icy blue eyes, 
overheard their conversation. He did not even glance 
at them. He purchased three tickets, pushed the girls 
through the gate ahead of him and dropped the neces- 
sary tickets into the box. That was all there was io it. 
My guess is that he didn’t want them to thank him be- 
cause it would have embarrassed him a trifle. New 
York City is that way. If a thing has to be done some- 
body will do it. I don’t think the man felt the least bit 
gallant. If he had said anything it would probably 
have been, “Blundering young fools! Big enough to 
have better sense. New York’s no place to lose their 
tickets.” 

New York is painfully sensitive on the subject of 
posing. 
thought of being lionized as a hero. New York will 
give millions to feed the hungry, and take care of the 
sick and shelter the orphan, but nearly collapses at the 
thought of being praised for Christian charity. New 
York is a beggar’s paradise. I think the reason is that 
so many of us came here scared half out of our wits 
and we have never got entirely over it—the thought of 
anyone hungry and lost and out of a job or perhaps 
sick in New York seems much more terrible than the 
same fate anywhere else. There is a tradition out in 
“the provinces” that interest in the neighbors doesn’t 
exist anywhere else. They think people starve to death 
across the hall from plenty in New York. It is my ex- 
perience in New York apartment houses that one never 
knows very much about the people across the hall, but 
if anyone is in trouble the inherent gregarious instinct 
of the human race asserts itself at once. People do help 
each other in New York simply because they are neigh- 
bors, but they do not feel called upon to associate with 
each other simply on the ground they happen to be 
neighbors. 

There is a certain table d’héte restaurant where I dine 
frequently and am expected to join a certain group at 
a certain table. To see us sitting there at dinner a 


stranger would think we had been intimate friends for 
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many years. The fact is that I know very little about 
any of those persons except that they are obviously edu- 
cated, have traveled, talk well, and we are always de- 
lighted to see one another. In New York you are sup- 
posed to have sense enough to judge people and repose 
faith in your judgment. If you cannot do that you are 
a flathead. And I might add that if you cannot trust 
your own judgment of people you are in for some awful 
awakenings, no matter where you reside. At such ° 
tables as this, intimate friendships often develop. But 
one does not ask personal questions until one knows 
that the other person will be pleased to answer. If 
you do not belong in that restaurant the fact will be 
apparent at once and you will be frozen out by the sort 
of courtesy that has icicles on it. 

But somewhere among the six millions of New 
York your crowd is waiting for you. Somewhere 
there is a group that would check you up immediately 
if you made a mistake in the geography of your home 
country, no matter whether it is in Idaho or in Labra- 
dor. No matter how stupid you may be there is a 
crowd somewhere in New York that carries just as 
many cubic inches of ivory to the cranium as you do. 
And no matter how great a specialist or artist you may 
be, your crowd is waiting to hear you, a jury of your 
peers. But if you wander into the wrong pew someone 
is going to turn the calm and fishy eye upon you. If 
you are a sensitive soul you may begin at once to yearn 
for the friendly greetings of the man who drives the 
mail hack back home. But find your crowd and you 
can win a position in one week that you might spend 
years failing to establish elsewhere. You can borrow 
money, get a recommendation, or a chance to show your 
wares almost at once. But don’t try to bluff. For in- 
stance, if you have never been to China don’t try to 
make anyone in New York think you have. The chances 
are that the man across the table from you used to live 
there. If you know a lot about steam-engines say so, 
but for your own sake don’t bluff. It will probably de- 
velop that you are talking to the man who invented 
steam. Just to show you how much chance there is to 
impose upon New York with a little dramatizing of 
yourself, I might remark that within three blocks of 
my office are the American branches of the banks of 
nearly all the nations of the earth; and scattered in 
among them are the offices of nearly all the steamship 
lines touching American ports. There is somebody 
from almost everywhere right around the corner from 
me. 

If you wander in from the Yukon there is certain to 
be someone who knows your story is true because he 
has been there. He will be delighted to talk it over 
with you—and pay the dinner check if you lack funds. 
That’s New York. 

It amuses me to observe how readily New Yorkers 
admit that their city is a wicked, wicked place with 
many pitfalls for women. Not long ago I heard a New 
Yorker aged fifty telling a woman aged twenty-four 
that in this terrible place men often drive up to the 
curb in their automobiles and follow pretty girls, invit- 
ing them to take a ride. 

“Don’t you get in,” he advised in solemn tones. 

“I never will,’ the young woman replied, with a 
twinkle in her eye. “Mamma warned me against that 
danger back in Sioux City one morning while she was 
tying my new red hair ribbons. It’s old stuff there.” 
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5 ingen: is little chance that any book 
on public affairs more important 
and more interesting than “The Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page” 
(Doubleday, Page) will be published 
this year, or for many a month to 
come. Mr. Burton Hendrick has done 
his work admirably—as a modest com- 
piler and biographer Ite writes the 
opening chapters upon Page’s eanly 
life, fills in the spaces between the 
letters after the diplomatic period be- 
gins, and lets his subject tell his own 
story. 

The charm of this story is that it is 
downright and forthright; the most 
vigorous and racy expressions upon 
men and policies that could have come 
from any American, with the single 
exception of the ex-President whose 
death followed that of Page by only a 
week or two. The book is wholesome 
to read today. To all who have had 
their convictions about England shaken 
by Irish, German, or other forms of 
special pleading; to all who have 
acquiesced in the notion that our Gov- 
ernment had any real policy other than 
drifting, between August, 1914, and 
April, 1917; to all who look with favor 
upon the fatuities of the pacifists: this 
book is a stimulant and a bracer. 

The man that Page was, flowered in 
the three or four years of his ambas- 
sadorship. His countrymen will do 
well to honor him, for his was the 
directness and vigor beloved of Wash- 
ington, the keen common sense and 
humor which we associate with Lin- 
coln. He did not become “really an 
Englishman,” as President Wilson 
petulantly exclaimed; he remained a 
shrewd and witty observer of the Eng- 
lish, but he knew how to esteem the 
courage, self-sacrifice, and dogged de- 
termination to win the battle for the 
right, which he saw all around him in 
England from 1914 onwards. He saw 
the absurdity of ceremony, and also 
the value of it; like Franklin, he could 
stand before kings without losing 
either his dignity or his good manners. 
He served his country well and made 
the folk love him in the land where he 
served. 
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There are some caustic pictures in 
these letters. We see Colonel House 
pussy-footing to and fro, consoling 
himself and Mr. Wilson with the 
thought that “the more terrible the 
war becomes the greater credit it will 
be that you saw the trend of events 
long before,” etc.—the true Wilsonian, 
who looked upon the whole war as 
something designed by the Creator to 
illuminate the grandeur of soul of the 
President. And there are some vigor- 
ous remarks upon Mr. Bryan—blandly 
hoping for peace—any kind of peace— 
and assisting German-Americans to 
get their dubious and worse than dubi- 
ous correspondence through to the 
Fatherland. We can imagine what 
this book would have been if it had 
been possible to publish all of Page’s 
letters. One passage must be men- 
tioned. It concerns his homesickness 
for America, and his longing for 
American fruit and vegetables. He 
wrote in 1918 to one of his sons, at a 
time when his health was failing: 
“Darned if I don’t have to confront 
Cabbage every day. I haven’t yet sur- 
rendered, and I never shall unless the 
Germans get us. Cabbage and Ger- 
mans belong together; God made ’em 
both the same stinking day.” 

As these letters, or most of them, 
have béen published in The World’s 
Work, it is widely known that Page, 
lifelong friend and admirer as he was 
of Mr. Wilson, a Democrat, and an 
appointee of the President, came to 
differ sharply with his chief on the 
neutrality policy, and on the policy of 
heckling England and going soft with 
Germany. And it is to Mr. Wilson’s 
credit that he kept Page in office. His 
final and crushing condemnation was 
penned in April, 1917, and ends: “He 
has not breathed a spirit into the peo- 
ple; he has encouraged them to supine- 
ness. He is not a leader, but rather a 
stubborn phrasemaker.” But more 
damning than this, in my opinion, is 
Page’s description of Washington poli- 
tics as he saw them in the summer of 
1916. He lunched with the egregious 
Cabinet; cheap chaff, and no talk of 
the war; no questioning of either Am- 
bassador Sharp from France or of 
Page from London. “Sharp and I 
might have come from Bungtown and 
Jonesville and not from France and 
England.” A lady, a member of the 
President’s household, tells another 
lady that she had expressed to Mr. 
Sharp her admiration of the French, 
and then asks in fright: “Was that 
a violation of neutrality?” The whole 
Government circle was sickening in a 
fetid atmosphere of “neutrality.” “I 
can see it in no other way but this,” 
writes Page; “the President sup- 
pressed free thought and free speech 
when he insisted upon personal neu- 
trality. . . . On this easy cushion of 
non-responsibility the great masses fell 
back at their intellectual and moral 
ease—softened, isolated, lulled. That 
wasn’t leadership in a democracy.” 


James Huneker followed strange 
gods all his life, experimented with all 
that was new, or pretended to be new, 
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in art, literature, and music. In the 
end he wrote: “I’m dead sick of the 
decadents, dead sick of the entire crew 
of ‘modernity’ yowlers. The good I 
shall always stick up for, but my early 
idols—how many of them?—have 
fallen into the void, and will vanish in 
the embraces of the mother of dead 
dogs.” And later: “All these petty 
revolutions, interesting, even signifi- 
cant at times, will never even deflect 
for a moment the broad current of 
eternal art. ... There is a norm and 
these young chaps may fume and sput- 
ter, but back to it they must revert 
else rot and drop from the parent 
trunk.” - 

Without going so far afield among 
the modernity yowlers, or wandering 
around so many Robin Hood’s barns, 
Brander Matthews achieves the same 
wisdom, with half the trouble. In 
“The Tocsin of Revolt” (Scribner) he 
writes: “Sooner or later the young 
men of promise will furl the red flag. 
They will refuse fellowship with the 
fakers. They will tire of facile-eccen- 
tricity and of lazy freakishness, of 
unprofitable sensationalism and of 
undisciplined individualism. They will 
again seek the aid of tradition, and 
they will toil to master the secrets of 
technique. They will recognize the 
validity of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
shrewd saying: ‘Second rate work is 
aiways second rate—even if it is badly 
done.’ ” 


His publishers are justified in say- 
ing that Christopher Morley’s “Where 
the Blue Begins” (Doubleday) is dif- 
ferent from his other writings. True 
it is that the authorship might be 
guessed, even if the story had been 
published by the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, and under the pseudonym of 
Solon Duryea. There.is Mr. Morley’s 
curious attachment for the department 
store—a place which he seems to re- 
gard with reverence—and his fondness 
for describing a breakfast (of “por- 
ridge, scrambled eggs, grilled kidneys 
and bacon, coffee, toast, and marma- 
lade”) which almost makes men who 
lament the brave days when they were 
twenty-one and slender, wish that he 
wouldn’t do it quite so much. But 
aside from these features, and aside 
from his general philosophy of life, 
from which no author ever escapes, 
his book is a departure—successful 
and novel. The characters are all 
dogs, or men disguised as dogs, as 
the characters in “The Wind in the 
Willows” are other animals. At first, 
the reason for this machinery may 
seem hardly clear, but it becomes 
apparent as the allegory progresses. 
And, I think, it wholly justifies 
itself. In workmanship the author 
bas never done better; there are pas- 
sages of pure beauty; prose so ex- 
quisitely fashioned that I cannot 
think of any one who could improve 
upon them. The satire is excellent, 
and when it turns into pure fun, as 
in the scene in the chapel, these 
pages make you hurry to read them 
aloud to some one else. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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du Pont 


ns poo the nation’s founding, War, terrible but 
inexorable, has five times visited the land — 
and five times has the du Pont Company proved 
a dependable source of strength in the country’s 
time of danger—ready with sufficient explosives 
to meet the needs of the nation’s defenders. 


* * * 


Ts story of du Pont’s service to the country is an in- 
spiring one. For since its earliest days, the country’s 
means of defense has been among the most important of 
this Company’s service. 


And rightly so, for since 1802, when at Thomas Jefferson’s 
invitation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours set up on the Brandy- 
wine River the first powder mill in America, du Ponts have 
been powder-makers to the United States Government. 


The history of the du Pont Company is a story that is in- 
separably interwoven with the nation’s history—a story 
that ranges through the century from Perry’s jubilant “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” to Pershing’s rev- 
erent “Lafayette, we are here”—a story in which “Old 
Zach” Taylor across the Rio Grande, Grant before Vicks- 
burg and Dewey at Manila Bay are heroic figures—a story 
of work and research always with the thought in mind 
that when America was forced to fight, she might have at 
her hand the best explosives and munitions science knew, 
and in the ever-increasing quantities that she needed. 


There is, indeed, no finer illustration of du Pont’s service 
and efficiency than in the records of the last war. Starting 
in 1914 with a capacity of only 12,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a year, it increased its volume until it was 
producing 440,000,000 pounds a year, supplying 40% of the 
Allies’ explosives, and at the same time voluntarily reduced 
its price in the course of three years from $1 a pound to 
less than 50c! “ - 


b deni. great as the du Pont Company’s services to the 
country have been in times of war, those are only the 
occasional services, for, happily, war comes but rarely. And 
it is the unsung services of the du Pont organization in 
times of peace that are truly remarkable. 


The du Pont Company has been one of the leaders in the 
application of chemistry to the country’s industries—one 
of the leaders in developing the most remarkable figure of 
the twentieth century—the Chemical Engineer. 


Since its earliest beginnings, the du Pont Company has been 
building upon the foundations of chemistry. Not only was 


—————__ Seared 
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Chemical Engineers 
‘have contributed to the 


country’s safety in 
times of war! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours himself a chemist, who had 
studied with the celebrated Lavoisier in Paris, but the 
manufacture of explosives was then and is now one of the 
industries that most require the services of the chemist. 


As explosives increased in complexity and called for in- 
creasing chemical knowledge, the du Pont Company, little 
by little gathered to itself many of the keenest minds in 
the science and built up one of the finest chemical staffs 
in America, a staff not only of research chemists, but of 
men who knew manufacturing as well as the science of 
chemistry—men who were Chemical Engineers. 


Now, the Chemical Engineer is a rare mingling of abilities. 
He is a chemist who can take the discoveries made on the 
experimental scale of the laboratories and put them into 
production on the larger scale of commerce. He is the 
man who has brought to the doors of industry new sub- 
stances, new uses for long-used substances, usesfor products 
that once were waste, and processes that cut the cost of 
manufacturing and made possible the century’s wonderful 
strides in commerce. 


And the du Pont Company’s assistance in developing the 
Chemical Engineer and introducing him into his rightful 
place in American industry is not the least of the du Pont 
Company’s services to the country. 


* * * 


BY yet another service has come through the Chemical 
Engineer—the family of du Pont products that carry 
the du Pont Oval. There is Fabrikoid for upholstery, 
luggage and bindings of books, not to mention half a 
hundred other uses—there is Pyralin from which toilet- 
ware for your wife’s dressing table is made and many other 
articles—there are paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
there are dyes—there are many chemicals that America’s 
industries must have—seemingly non-related, yet all of 
them the legitimate children of a manufacturer of explo- 
sives, for the basic materials or processes that go to the 
making of each of them are similar to those that du Pont 
Chemical Engineers use in the making of explosives—and 
it is only through the manufacture of such products as 
Fabrikoid and Pyralin and dyestuffs in times of peace that 
the du Pont Company can be sure of being prepared for 
its larger service—that of insuring means for the nation’s 
defense in times of war. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 








= nf 
E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. Wilmington, Del. 
reave QOD * 
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In its next issue, The Independent Inter- 
Weekly will begin the publication of 


A PRIMER OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


which is being written expressly for its 
columns by Fabian Franklin. Each issue 
of The Inter-Weekly throughout the 
school year will contain an instalment of 
the book, which is designed to give the 
reader, in the most elementary way pos- 
sible, a grasp of cardinal principles, and 
especially of the methods of thought es- 
sential to sound economic reasoning. 


Of Dr. Franklin’s little book on ‘“The 














Cost of Living,” published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., in 1915, Dr. E. R. A. Selig- 
man, Professor of Political Economy at 
Columbia University, and one of the fore- 
most of American economists, said: 


“The reader feels that he is making a voy- 
age under charge of a captain of the first 
order.” ; 





Of the same book the Financial Chroni- 
cle, the leading journal of its kind in the 
United States, said: 


“In the whole United States it is doubt- 
ful if there be another man as capable of en- 
lightening the popular mind on economic 
and financial problems as this _ brilliant 
writer. . . The book is popular, not in 
the common sense of being frivolous and 
slipshod, but in the better sense of freedom 
from unexplained technicalities. . . . The 
book is so interesting that he who begins it 
will not lay it down till he has finished it. 
The style is like that of John Stuart Mill - 
for clearness.” 
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Book Reviews 
The Backward Trail 


Tue CovERED WaGon. By Emerson Hough. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

In THE Days oF Poor RicHarD. By 
Irving Bacheller. Chicago: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

ANDIVIUS HEDULIO. By Edward Lucas 
iWhite. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 


, “The. Covered Wagon,” Mr. 

Hough has built a more than pas- 
sable romance of the Oregon trail. He 
has made use of familiar situations and 
properties, and more than once he has 
gone pretty far in expedients which 
the stern voice of criticism condemns 
as claptrap. But critical sternness is 
wasted upon work of this kind, which 
in the nature of it calls for concessions 
and assumptions. Romance is for the 
coming-on mood. The fair Molly Win- 
gate of this tale adores her Will 
Banion—and takes the first rascal’s 
word against him. Unless she does 
both, there is no love-story to be tdld. 
Unless we pretend that it is natural 
for her to do both, we had better leave 
her case alone. Romantic figures also, 
to be accepted or rejected with a gulp, 
are Bill Jackson the scout and Jim 
Bridger the trader (and the latter’s 
two squaws, Blast Yore Wife and Dang 
Yore Eyes). The more stable figure 
of Kit Carson appears now and then 
upon the shifting scene. 

Mr. Hough’s main object isn’t the 
love-story or the comic relief, but the 
romance of the trail itself. Earnestly 
if a little heavy-handedly he traces the 


‘laborious journey of the pioneers: 


“Midsummer in the desert. The road 
now, but for the shifting of the sands, 
would have been marked by the bodies 
of dead cattle, in death scarcely more 
bone and parchment than for days 
they had been while alive. The horned 
toad, the cactus, the rattlesnake long 
since had replaced the prairie dogs of 
the grassy floor of the eastern plains. 
A scourge of great black crickets ap- 
peared, crackling loathsomely under 
the wheels. Sagebrush and sand took 
the place of trees and grass as they 
left the river valley... .” The book 
compares favorably with earlier at- 
tempts to embody the pioneer adven- 
ture in fiction. But it is not a master- 
piece. The materials of which it is 
compounded never cease to be materials 
to the eye, nor is the machinery ever 
successfully hidden behind the fabric. 
In short, as with so much other fiction 
of the kind, its merit depends not so 
much upon the narrative as a whole, as 
upon the detailed descriptions of scene, 
type, and episode which is the sound 
fruit of the author’s imaginative re- 
searches. 

As his studies in the past go on, Mr. 
Bacheller is increasingly successful in 
fusing his romantic and historical ma- 
terials. The ancient recipe is employed 
in his latest story, “In the Days of Poor 
Richard,” but so adeptly that we 
readily give ourselves, for the moment, 
to its illusion. And indeed the element 
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of “heart interest” or boy-and-girl ro- 
mance, is much above the conventional 
level: “Much of the color of the love- 
tale of Jack and Margaret,” says the 
Foreword, “is derived from old letters, 
diaries, and newspaper clippings in the 
possession of a well-known American 
family.” Jack Irons is son of a pros- 
perous farmer in Tryon County, New 
York. The time is 1768, and the 
Hurons are on the war-path. Jack 
and an old scout, Solomon Binkus, res- 
cue the wife and daughter of a British 
colonel, who have been captured by the 
Indians. The daughter is Margaret, a 
dainty London product, who at once 
falls half in love with the hardy lad of 
the frontier. The rough places in their 
path of true love are many, and visible 
from the first. The boy is an ardent 
American, the Revolution is at hand, 
and Margaret’s parents are of neces- 
sity,on the other side. Colonel Hare 
is a generous and kindly man, but he 
is an officer of the King. The romantic 
story has to do with the tribulations 
of the young lovers in war-time, and, 
of course, with their eventual coming 
together. 

The old scout, Solomon Binkus, is 
something more than a purveyor of 
comic relief—a near kinsman of Natty 
Bumpo of immortal memory, and a 
backwoods philosopher of no small at- 
tainment in his own right. “Cat’s 
blood and gunpowder!” swears Solo- 
mon, for our amusement; but he is 
the friend of Franklin and the trusted 
envoy of Washington; as well as a 
sort of chin-whiskered Cupid in the 
Jack and Margaret affair. That affair 
is skilfully interwoven or blended with 
the larger story of the revolutionary 
adventure. Great figures of the time 
step upon this scene, Washington and 
King George, Arnold and Andre, John 
Adams and Franklin. The central fig- 
ure is not Washington but Franklin; 
an easier figure to detach from myth 
and to project upon the screen. In- 
deed, with Franklin, the process is not 
so much to explain as to revivify. The 
Father of his Country we do not wish 
to realize too humanly: better the 
cloudy glamour of the godlike than 
any sharp-outlined summary of “the 
real Washington.” But Poor Richard 
was and is loved for his reality. Mr. 
Bacheller serves us here by pulling to- 
gether and intensifying our genial im- 
pressions of the great provincial who 
was also a great man of the world. 

“Andivius Hedulio” is Mr. White’s 
third full-length historical romance. I 
was among the earliest and most en- 
thusiastic greeters of the Paraguayan 
tale, “El Supremo,” weleome among 
books of its general kind not only be- 
cause of the freshness of its material 
and setting, but because of an unmis- 
takable gusto in the telling. It was 
extremely long, packed with detail, 
often verbose and sometimes fairly 
garrulous. But it was the “real stuff,” 
a story we liked because the story- 
teller himself first liked it so much. 
It was based on an amazing “satura- 
tion” in the historic facts, the racial 
atmosphere and customs, of certain 
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Choice Linens for Winter 
Entertaining 
Hs: THE JOY of entertaining lies in the possession 
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of sheer, beautiful Table Linens. The discriminating 

hostess is assured that at McCutcheon’s Linen Store 
she can obtain Linens of the purest quality, exclusive in de- 
sign, sturdy and reliable in service. 


Ever since 1855 McCutcheon’s has been known as “The 
Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America.” The com- 
pleteness of its selections, their high standard of excellence 
and superiority of workmanship, have been traditional with 
the house since the beginning. Prices are extremely mod- 
erate, considering the superlative quality of the goods. 
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Send for the New Fall and Winter Catalogue 
You will be interested in this new Catalogue, which shows not only a 
wealth of exquisite Linens, but of delightful articles of Household and 

Personal use, as well. Write today for your copy. 
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James McCutcheon & Company 


Department No. 14 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 





























CLUB MEMBERS, For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
SP EAKERS, WRITERS, We assist in preparing WRITE Correspondents and story writers make 
special — page. speeches, a. es pe money. hn dues BO telling how sent FREE by 
service. Revision of manuscripts. uthors Researc jureau, editor on request. P. EP 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 973 TIMES" BLDG., Br LOUIS. MO ee 











next-door neighbors of ours whom we 
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WHITING-ADAMS 4 


BRUSHES | 


| 
Demanded by Master Workmen. Advertised by All £5 | 
Users as the Best. Methods of Construction Render /j|I!!\\ 
Failure Impossible. 

Send for Illustrated Literature ' 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. TE KX 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the oO 

Largest in the World 
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ll days 
to RIO 


The S. S. “Pan America” 
carried the representatives of 
the United States Govern- 
ment to the Brazilian Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Rio de 
Janeiro in only 11 days. This 
record time is maintained on 
every trip by the swift U.S. 
Government ships, operated 
by the Munson Steamship 
Lines to South America. 
Besides being the fastest,they 
are the most modern and lux- 
urious vessels that sail to 
South America. Now new 
low rates are offered you. 


Write for Booklet 


If you are planning an ocean trip, 
send the information blank below. 
Your Government has prepared a 
new booklet telling about your ships. 
Send for it today. It contains a host of 
exquisite views of the ships. Every 
American will be proud of them as 
he turns the pages. It will be sent 
without any obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk nes. D.C. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. 1am considering 
a trip to South America 0, Europe D, Orient 0. 
I would travel 1st class 0, 2d O, 3d 0. 


If 1 go date will be about 
My Name 











Business or Profession 
Street No. or R. F. D 
Town — — 





State. 
YY 


For information regarding reservations address 
Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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now, under his guidance, perceived for 
the first time. His scene was a living 
scene to him, his people were of our 
own humankind, his action moved 
freely of itself despite the bulk of the 
impedimenta with which the author’s 
ingenuity seemed to burden it down. 

His second novel, “The Unwilling 
Vestal,” was a different kind of per- 
formance. I for one wanted and ex- 
pected to enjoy it thoroughly, but after 
a few chapters became a little restive, 
and finished the story merely because 
it was by the author of “El Supremo,” 
and I meant to see it through. There 
was no doubt here, either, about the 
preliminary saturation of the writer in 
his details of his scene and period. Its 
pages sparkle and teem with intimate 
data about everyday life in Rome under 
the Cesars. But historical comedy is 
an even riskier thing than historical 
romance. When Mr. White makes his 
Cesar talk like a tired business man 
and his vestal talk like a flapper, we 
have an uneasy suspicion that these 
are simply a flapper and a t.b.m. in 
costume, and that all the Roman busi- 
ness is decorative. It is too clever and 
jaunty, it lacks the poise and dignity 
of high comedy, as of high romance. 
. .. All this, the reader may say, is 
equally chargeable against certain his- 
torical recreations of G.B.S.; to which 
we cheerfully assent. 

“Andivius Hedulio” stands upon 
firmer ground. It is romance, not 
comedy, and chiefly deals with a male 
world in which the author is at home. 
It is very long, almost as long as “El 
Supremo.” This in itself is nothing 
against it. Nobody has ever proved, 
from the day of Scheherezade to the 
day of William De Morgan, that you 
can have too much of a good thing in 
the way of story-telling. But I own 
that, readable as a whole, “Andivius 
Hedulio” would be the more readable to 
my eye for a good deal of condensing 
and some cutting. At times the narra- 
tive is nearly smothered in data; and 
at times nearly drowned in a stream 
of sheer garrulous repetition. But the 
fatal moment never comes. 

Andivius Hedulio is a Roman of 
equestrian rank, young, handsome, 
rich, and in high imperial favor. The 
action begins in the fourth year of 
Commodus. Commodus is the big his- 
torical figure in the tale. Hedulio, who 
tells the story, devotes a great part of 
his narrative, first and last, to the cele- 
bration of the emperor’s marvelous 
powers as an athlete—charioteer, slay- 
er of beasts, or gladiator, as the mood 
takes him. And in connection with 
this, of course, we are instructed in a 
vast deal of lore concerning the private 
life and public festivals of Rome in 
the second century. Hedulio is owner 
of a great estate in the Sabine country. 
A feud divides the country-side, but 
our young Roman has kept clear of 
partisanship. The opening chapters 
show him in his glory as a great land- 
owner and a gracious host. To crown 
his happy prospect, he is the favored 
wooer of the richest and most beauti- 
ful of young Roman widows. Then 
comes a tiny slip of fortune which be- 
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gins the avalanche. He falls under 
suspicion of the imperial spies, as a 
potential traitor. Suspicion is enough 
to doom him. The edict goes forth. 
Flight and concealment are the only 
possible means of salvation. In com- 
pany with Agathemer, his favorite 
slave and foster-brother, Hedulio be- 
comes a fugitive and an outcast—a 
galley-slave, an attendant in the Coli- 
seum, the supposedly Oriental secre- 
tary of a rich Roman. These changes 
of disguise and shifts of fortune bring 
him in contact with all classes and con- 
ditions of the Roman world, and give 
occasion for the detailed description of 
a vast number of scenes and aspects of 
Roman life. The author’s personal 
gusto is felt in these descriptions— 
which sum up a little, I am inclined to 
feel, at the expense of the action 
proper. However, there is a clear and 
unbroken, if at times obscured, thread 
of action running through these many 
and richly-laden pages. The book is 
to be read as a veritable story of “ad- 
venture in the days of the Empire.” It 
is unique among stories of antiquity in 
the Christian era, in that it does not 
end in a conversion or a martyrdom. 
Christian figures appear in their 
places, but Hedulio himself remains a 
cheerful pagan; and the last sentence 
of the narrative reads: “Of course, in 
my city mansion, as also at Villa An- 
divia, I have had constructed and con- 
secrated a handsome ge chapel to 
Mercury.” On the whole, though here 
as in “The Unwilling Vestal,” the ren- 
dering of ancient speech into modern 
vernacular is a perilous enterprise, the 
edge of absurdity is successfully 
skirted. It is refreshing to read a story 
of the past in which the author has not 
felt it necessary to pull a long jaw, as 
in the presence of the dead. If he 
chortles overmuch now and then, it is 
an amiable peccadillo for which we do 
not think the worse of an admirable 
entertainer. H. W. BoyNTon 


Bostonia and Bohemia 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THOMAS WENT- 
WoRTH HIGGINSON. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

VARIATIONS. By James Gibbons. Huneker. 
New York: Scribners. 

3 HEN we get back,” William 

James wrote to an old friend 
in 1900, ““we must see each other daily, 
and may the days of both of us be 
right long in the State of Massachu- 
setts! Bless her!” It was an amiable 
confirmation of Holmes’s comment 
forty years earlier: “Boston State- 
house is the Hub of the Solar System. 

You couldn’t pry that out of a Boston 

man if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out for a crowbar.” 

In the place called Boston today 
there are very few genuine Bostonians. 
Most of those who consider themselves 
such are like Aldrich, but not as candid 
as he was when he confessed that he 
wasn’t really Boston—only Boston- 
plated. The real Frogpondian must 
trace back—like Emerson’s Concord 
roster—Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hos- 
mer, Merriam, Flint—unchallenged to 
the seventeenth century. That is why 
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William James was almost presump- 
tuous in speaking so fervently of Bea- 
con Hill and its dependencies; and why 
Henry Adams could be considered 
hardly more than an adopted son be- 
fore he became a prodigal. (“My 
deah! Before John Adams, who ever 
heard of the family? And as for his 
social position! Well, really—”). There 
are, however, some few scions of the 
Mayflower who really belong to the 
place, and whose actions truly smack 
of the soil. 

One is baffled to say just what is the 
root difference between Boston and 
Philadelphia. The clever bromides 
about the surviving traditions and all 
that are interchangeable. Yet, some- 
how, the Boston tradition seems to have 
been mainly centripetal, while Philadel- 
phia seems to have tossed off more cor- 
uscations to the outer world. At any 
rate, against the many Bostonians of 
stable single-mindedness Philadelphia 
offered as many examples of facile ver- 
satility. This is what John Adams 
himself recognized when he wrote back 
from the Continental Congress to Mis- 
tress Abigail (whose mother was a 
Quincy!): “I met Mr. Francis Hop- 
kinson. . . . He is one of your pretty 
little, curious, ingenious men.... I 
wish I had leisure and tranquillity of 
mind to amuse myself with those ele- 
gant and ingenious arts of painting, 
sculpture, statuary, architecture and 
music. But I have not.” And it is this 
same contrast that nearly a hundred 
and fifty years later is suggested by 
the posthumous volumes of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and James Gib- 
bons Huneker. 

Mr. Higginson was born in Boston 
in 1823, played with little James Low- 
ell, went to Harvard, preached himself 
out of orthodoxy, joined the anti-slav- 
ery forces, backed John Brown, headed 
a negro regiment in the Civil War, and 
nad a hand in the early numbers of the 
Atlantic. He wrote books on American 
history and literature, on “Common 
Sense About Women,” on “Old Cam- 
bridge” and “Cheerful Yesterdays” 
and “Contemporaries” and “Carlyle’s 
Laugh,” and did lives of Whittier and 
Longfellow and Margaret Fuller. He 
knew Arnold and the Brownings and 
Fitzgerald and Sainte-Beuve and Step- 
niak. He read dispassionately. He 
edited the poems of Emily Dickinson 
and ignored Whitman. He lived broadly 
a life of affairs, but he was a local man, 
in the best sense a hearty provincial, 
a fit representative of Bostonia. 

Mr. Huneker was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1860, his grandfather an Irish 
poet, his father a musician. He passed 
by way of a military and a law school 
to ten years as student and teacher of 
Piano. He enjoyed much residence and 
frequent travel abroad, though for his 
last thirty years until his death in 1921 
he was a New York journalist, writing 
on music, the drama, and painting. One 
of his favorite phrases became the 
title of The Seven Arts Magazine. He 
wrote on Chopin and Liszt, on the mod- 
ern European dramatists in “Icono- 
clasts” and the painters in “Prome- 
nades of an Impressionist”; on New 
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Frederic Taber Cooper, in The New York Herald, says of 
“This Freedom”: 


“This volume is destined to be the season’s chief bone of contention, the 
most hotly challenged and debated, quarreled over, wrangled over, praised 
and exalted for its farsighted wisdom and splendid courage; denounced 
and flayed for its blindness, its bigotry, its deliberate falsification of life.” 


« THIS -« 
FREEDOM 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Author of 


“IF WINTER COMES” 


Already it has been praised by John Clair Minot in The Boston Herald, 
W. Orton Tewson in The Philadelphia Public Ledger, as well as by Mr. 
Cooper in The New York Herald—flayed by Heywood Broun in The New 
York World, and by Burton Rascoe in The New York Tribune—both 
praised and flayed by Katharine Fullerton Gerould in The New York 
Times, and by Edwin Francis Edgett in The Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Cooper is right. The early reviews prove his statement. 

“This Freedom” will be more widely, more heatedly dis- 
cussed than “If Winter Comes”—which means that you 


MUST read it. 
The Best Seller Everywhere. Price, $2.00 
Send for our interesting free booklet about A, S. M. Hutchinson 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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York in “The New Cosmopolis’; on 
whatever he chose to in “Ivory Apes 
and Peacocks” and “Unicorns” and 
“Bedouins”; and on himself in “Steeple- 
jack” (two volumes). He knew George 
Moore and Joseph Conrad and Antonin 
Dvorak and Bernard Shaw and Caruso. 
He read omnivorously, and everything 
he wrote was a palimpsest on which the 
traces of his reading were apparent. 
He delighted in Flaubert and Verlaine, 
and had recovered bravely from Whit- 
mania. He was a cosmopolitan of the 
sidewalks, and to the end of his life a 
boyishly naughty Bohemian. 

Mr. Higginson in his declining years 
published “Part of a Man’s Life,” and 
Mr. Huneker gave out his autobiog- 
raphy just before his sudden death. 
Now appear Higginson’s “Letters and 
Journals” culled from all along his life, 
and Huneker’s last journalistic articles 
—“Variants.” We could easily dis- 
pense with the autobiographies. 

It would hardly be fair to judge 
Colonel Higginson by what he issued at 
eighty-two. In addition to local remi- 
niscences (the gist of which is in ear- 
lier volumes), he wrote on children’s 
sayings, on butterflies in poetry (the 
real winged things, not ephemeral 
poets), on little read books (praising a 
man who had read Gibbon four times), 
and on the close of the Victorian epoch. 
Only one chapter out of the fourteen 
seems to have been written because he 
really wanted to say something: 
“The Cowardice of Culture,” which de- 
cries the cheap pessimism of the peren- 
nial calamity-wailer. In the rest of the 
book he figures as the venerable talker 
whose distinction obliges his listeners 
to conceal incipient yawns. 

Mr. MHuneker’s' much heralded 
“Steeplejack” is no better in its wa 
and it would be less than charitable to 
judge him by it. Thirty years in the 
opera house, the theatre, the concert 
hall, and the art galleries, with thirty 
years of intimate conversation and pro- 
fessional interviewing and cormorant 
reading and eating and drinking, might 
have marshalled for us a rather splen- 
did pageant of the arts. Instead, we 
are taken into the side streets, and get 
little except a vague impression from 
out of the beery, shrill-voiced confusion 
—Dvorak with his nineteenth cocktail, 
de Pachmann fiercely demanding his 
cognac, Agnani drunk, and big nights 
when the celebrants were brought home 
in the cold, gray dawn, under the pilot- 
age of benevolent cabbies. We are din- 
ing with a gourmand rather than with 
an epicure. 

The two posthumous volumes are 
more substantial. From Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s Journals we get a view of a 
stalwart optimist in the midst of a sub- 
stantial community. At twenty-five he 
was challenging the leaders of his de- 
nomination in open convention. “I told 
them that the one thing that interested 
us (younger men) in them was the ca- 
pacity we saw in them of being better 
than they were.” Soon he was on cor- 
dial terms with Professor Crosby. “He 
has a taste for heretics, and comes to 
see me constantly.” At thirty-eight, ac- 
cording to his own account, he was a tol- 
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. erantly amused pariah in Cambridge. 


He was an eclectic liberal, very con- 
scious of the difference between himself 
and the miscellaneous “come-outers” 
who cheered for everything new on gen- 
eral principles. At forty-three he al- 
luded to an Englishwoman as “very 
radical” because she wished women to 
vote and be physicians, and a year or 
two later he described Albert Dicey and 
James Bryce in the same terms. An- 
other young man to whom he gives 
more space was later to share diplo- 
matic honors with Mr. Bryce. Here is 
a description of a military picnic which 
was “got up” for a young Mr. Hay, 
President Lincoln’s private secretary, 
“a nice young fellow, who unfortunately 
looks about seventeen, and is oppressed 
with the necessity of behaving like sev- 
enty. ... About four came the band, 
the officers, the young ladies, General 
Saxton without his livelier half, Mr. 
Hay laboring not to appear newmown.” 

Higginson’s humor was always pleas- 
antly unforced, as when he wrote of 
Philadelphia. that he had been to the 
opera and then home with “the Peter- 
sons, who have $100,000 a year from 
Peterson’s Magazine, and horrify the 
ancient Philadelphia families by the 
good taste with which they spend their 
money.” 

Mr. Higginson’s breeding was far 
more distinguished than his culture— 
or “cultivation,” as he preferred to call 
it. In ethics as in etiquette he had the 
sort of impeccability that seems rather 
to be born of natural balance than of 
self-control. Of beauty he was as ab- 
stinent as Thoreau was of his material 
things. He liked literary men, but had 
no passion for books; as for the other 
arts, if his pages were to be the sole 
evidence of them, the evidence would 
be nil. He revealed at times a happy 
gift of phrase, but no style or even 
stylisms. He was a thoroughly Satur- 
day Clubbish manner of man, good- 
humored, cheerful, self-contained, ca- 
pable of a good fight though anything 
but pugnacious, and withal a conscious 
and reasoned optimist. 

Mr. Huneker’s “Variants,” the pub- 
lishers’ prefatory note explains, is com- 
posed of essays written after “Bedou- 
ins,” and “lacking the advantage of his 
personal selection and _ supervision.” 
It might have been welr to add that it 
is also composed in part of striking 
passages already printed in “Steeple- 
jack”—notably four picturesque ones 
on Dvorak, de Pachmann, Georg 
Brandes, and Theodore Roosevelt. In 
the first-third of the book, in a baker’s 
dozen of essaylets, Mr. Huneker makes 
various excursions into the fields of 
literature, etching, painting, and sociol- 
ogy. There are two papers on George 
Moore, two on Flaubert, two on etchings 
and prints, and one each on Pater, 
Baudelaire, and Cézanne. And then 
music and musicians for the remaining 
two-thirds—Huneker at home and in 
the mood for anything from Cosima 
Wagner to Oscar Hammerstein, from 
Bach to Offenbach. 

It is a jolly youngster at play. The 
man who wrote these pages was an 
abounding individual who loved persons 
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Daily, Are All Answered Clearly Here— 
How to Organize and Direct a Corporation 
How to Handle Its Legal Questions 
How to Manage Its Financial Affairs 
How to Keep and Interpret Its Records 
Every corporate official faces these big 
problems constantly and is in daily 
need of a handy and reliable source of 
information on standard procedure. 
Here in one big volume for ready ref- 
erence, is_ concentrated complete and 
specific guidance on all points of cor- 
porate procedure from the legal, finan- 
cial and accounting aspects. 
The entire range of corporate activity 
is covered in the 1,689 pages of this 
standard manual. You can go to it with 
almost any conceivable question on cor- 
porate procedure and get quickly a de- 
tailed, non-technical answer. Four legal, 
accounting, and corporation experts of 
high standing prepared this great work 
The Judgment of Men for the practical every-day use of the 
Who Work With man concerned with corporate affairs. 
Corporations The Most Complete Collection 
“Corporation Procedure should be 
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command legal, financial, and ac- 
counting information to which he 
must continually refer in_ dis- 
charging the duties of his office.” 
—Henry C. Cox, Vice-President 
and Treasurer, Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company. 


“Just what the corporation lawyer 
needs for reference. It gives him 
the gist of the law and places at 
his fingertips the exact, compre- 
hensive knowledge of corporate 
administration he must have in 
advising clients.” — Adolph F. 
Bruenner, Attorney at Law, 
Member of the New York Bar. 
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and personalities, and was a personal- 
ity himself. He cared more for condi- 
tions than for theories; principles were 
of little interest to him, but the appli- 
F; H - i H. di cations ~ principles were ge 
ing. He loved talk for its own sake, 

r om ar. rison O ar ing and was much given to monologue. Like 
that great but unrecognized modern 








A Personal Narrative genius, Robinson’s Captain Craig, 
Huneker would not have been Huneker 

° ° without his verbosity. His type, in 
Covering a Third of e Century fact, is never succinct. They are ex- 


travagant of time, of gesture, of words. 
1 888-] 921 9 2 V ols. Out of the abundance of their hearts 


their mouths speak all sorts of irre- 


Arthur Wallace Dunn sponsible, whimsical, and sometimes 
exalted extravagance. 

Instead of mentioning a type, he 

S$ 6 7 4 bombards you with twenty names. 


Here is the third sentence in the book: 
“Buddha, Jesus and Moses; Arius and 


i : i d that just preceding it 
selene she thininainn +00 sg “i 4 Aristophanes, Mohammed and Napo- 


is sure to be interesting when told by one who has leon, Paul and Augustine, Luther and 
been so much in the thick of things. Calvin, Voltaire and Rousseau, Dar- 

* win and Newman, Liszt and Wagner, 
Mr. Dunn, a veteran Washington newspaper man, Kant and Schopenhauer—here are a 
enlivens his close-ups of Presidents and Senators with few names of men... .” There’s no 


denying it! In “Pennell Talks About 
Etching,” the subject of one sentence 
is composed of twenty-six names of art 
critics. He once wrote of himself, 
anent G. B. S., “George probably 


thought of me as a pie-eyed youth who 
ZZ was all roses and raptures.” Such an 
DOr estimate would have had a large ele- 


ment of truth even when Mr. Huneker’s 
HERALD SQUARE Ine: NEW YORK youth had come to three-score years. 
Yet this incorrigible sophomore, who 
in his valedictory wrote of “spiritual 
tapeworms,” “the lascivious caterwaul- 
ings of the contemporary poets, un- 


much entertaining reminiscence and anecdote. 
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ers of the fantastic Italian etcher. A 
familiar voice welcomes the visitor 
who, weary of the monotonous mobs 
on the avenue, finds here a haven 


the cost; trips by land and sea, 
European tours, etc. This de- 
partment is under the super- 
vision of an expert who has per- 
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of transportation lines, hotels, 
resorts, etc. Reservations will 
be made for you and tickets pur- 
chased if you desire. 


American Light & Traction Co. ing—he may soothe his soul and rest 


his bones.” 
- The Board of Directors of the above Company ‘ ‘ e " 
at a meeting held October 3, 1922, declared a One cannot quite imagine Mr. Hig- 
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Stock, and CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. on the | 82Son and Mr. Huneker in the same 


Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of one | COMpany. The Bostonian would doubt- 


share of Common Stock on every One Hundred * * * 
(100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, all less, after escaping with a sigh of re- 


payenie Omg Set, anes. simian lief, have referred to the Bohemian as 
s 1 close o’cloce Ne ¢ : 2 
on October 13th, 1922, and will reopen at 10 | “Very radical.” It is just as well not 


lock A. M. October 27th, 1922, i 
o’cloc on etobe er FNS isin, to speculate on what the Bohemian, 
escaping with murmured expletives, 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND | would have called the Bostonian. = 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY room has yet been built that wou 
132nd DIVIDEND have held them both comfortably. Yet 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars the country was big enough for both 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on | of them, and needs both their kinds, 
Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of and is the better for both of their 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, ° 4 ° . 
September 20, 1922. active, communicative lives. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH,_ Treasurer. Percy H. BoyNTON 


Here is a typical letter from a 
grateful subscriber who had 
written us for advice: 


ery 


“The Independent may be 
= congratulated on having a 
correspondent on its staff so 
full of information and so 
ready to impart it.” 
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Socialism Still a Live 
Issue 


SocIALISM AND THE AVERAGE MAN. By 
William Howard Doughty, Jr. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ECAUSE of the disastrous failure 
of socialism in Russia and the fac- 
tional strife which has weakened the 
cause in other countries, especially 
since the promulgation by the Third 
International of the notorious Twenty- 
one Points, many people have lost in- 
terest in socialism, regarding it as a 
dead issue from which they have noth- 
ing to hope or to fear. But Professor 
Doughty, with more insight into this 
notable international movement, be- 
lieves that it will soon rise again, 
stronger than ever, and more menacing 
to the stability of civilization—unless 
the “average man” gives thought to the 
subject and realizes the danger. 

Just who the “average man’ is, the 
author does not clearly state, except to 
intimate that he belongs to the “vast 
majority,’ who are neither socialists 
nor conservatives, and, presumably, are 
potential converts to either side. Av- 
erage men, it seems, are of two main 
classes: those who are instinctively op- 
posed to socialism, but do not know 
why; and those who instinctively sym- 
pathize with its ideals, but do not real- 
ize how visionary, impracticable, and 
dangerous they are. The author does 
not appeal to established conservatives, 
as he does not wish to call the righteous 
to repentance; nor to confirmed social- 
ists, as he has little hope of turning 
them from the error of their ways. So 
the book is a non-technical and very 
readable presentation of the case 
against socialism, which the “average 
man” and the “vast majority” might 
profitably read, if they. could spare a 
little of the time now given to less 
important matters. But,as in the days 
of Noah, or Cassandra, the voice of the 
prophet of evil is as lightly regarded 
as the sparrow on the housetop. 

As with individuals, so with society, 
enemies are far more active than 
friends. It is far easier to attack than 
to defend, and for this reason socialism, 
which is always on the offensive, has 
a great tactical advantage against 
conservatives. They must, therefore, in 
self-defense carry the war into Africa. 
. Unquestionably, Professor Doughty 
1s quite right in saying that most so- 
cialists have been intemperate, if not 
unfair, in their denunciation of the 
present social order, and that they have 
carried on a two-fold and two-faced 
propaganda, designed to secure the sup- 
port of intellectual people, on the one 
hand, and the lowest elements of so- 
ciety, on the other. To the one class, 
they present socialism as a scientific 
theory of social evolution, with the 
revolutionary features concealed as by 
a mask; to the other, they preach direct 
action, violence, and bloodshed, as 
though they thought they could arouse 
class hatred and all the baser passions 
of the mob and yet hope to repress, 
control, and direct them in the day of 
revolution. J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 
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$5 657 &#8 SHOES smwonn = 


are actually demanded year after year by / 
more people than any other shoe in the world : 


BEC AUSE - For style, material and workmanship 
ee «Cl they are unequaled. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the price stamped on every pair. 
Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 
W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 
W. L. DOUGLAS — are yet ss of pera 10 stores at Le 
e ry cost. e do not make one cent of 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for Boys Shoes*4,00 & *4.50 
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YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. a portrait to the dost 
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shoes made. 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. lo 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. 


Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle thi: _———- 
quick selling, quick turn-over line. . , 169 Spark St Brockton, tase 








Whatever book you want Two New Books 
by EDGAR A. GUEST 


‘s “Making the House a Home” 
A masterpiece in prose by America’s best 
S loved poet. 75 cents, net. 
“All That Matters” 


The latest book of verse by Mr. Guest, 
beautifully bound. Twenty-one full-page 
pictures by famous artists. $2.50 net. 


LJ 4 e e e 9 
has it, or will get it, if it’s Other Guest Books of Verse 
getable A Heap o’ Livin’......... $1.25 
*x* * x io iH ee 1.25 
New books, direct h : e Path to Home....... 1.25 
Sisk te sae Seaditige, siendiee eathore Poems of Patriotism... ... 1.25 
in sets; rare books in szts and single copies. When the Day is Done... 1.25 
PP fc gD» Aa aaaais sons to mage- Also in sets of cloth and leather binding. 
. At All Bookstores 
Broadway at Ninth St. or mailed postpaid on receipt of price by 
New York THE REILLY & LEE COMPANY 


1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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HONOR ROLL 
et HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirements 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS § CranoleneCompany, Dept. 7 Girard, Kansas 
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Cat ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address ine money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by retarn mail, id. You 
the razor for 80 gaye FREE; then if you like i 
$1.85. If you don’t lik 

















Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 1% 


We guarantee satisfaction, of your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer’s profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept 2, Bo ‘S 
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contains an accurate, final answer, 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. XO 
“Regular and India-Paper Editions. G.&C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield,Mass. — 
Ld Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per i NDP. 
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_|kicked it into the fire, and exclaimed, 
“Damn it all! these missionary bishops 














Cunard’s Blue 
Ribbon Ship of the 
Atlantic 


*MAURETANIA” 


The Luxury Cruise Next Winter 

table event in Cruising His- 
a nas New York, Feb. 10, 
1923. $950up—write for details. 


American Express 
Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway 

New York a 
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EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Large steamers ‘eeeined Small groups, per- 
sonally conducted. Sailings: January 6, $1,395; 


January 17, $1,935; February 10, $1,960, $2,060; 


February 24, $1,385; March 10, $1,500. 
EUROPE 1923 
Limited parties enrolling now. 
TEMPLE TOURS 


65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 








WORLD-ROMIC System, 


Masterkey to All Languages. Primers, 15 lan- 
guages, $1.94 each language: Arabic, Chinese, 
Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish. Pronunciation- Tables, 92 lan- 
guages, 30c each language. Languages Publishing 
Company, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 





$5,000 in Prizes to readers of GLOOM. The Devil’s 
Book. That new _ Snappy, Jazzy Magazine. Chuck 
full of Hilarity, Ridicule, Sarcasm, Jokes and Red 
Hot Editorials of TRUTH. When Gloomy, Buy 
GIO0OM. Have a laugh with Old Nick_ himself. 
Published et For Sale on News Stands at 
25¢ per cop -50 per year or direct from Gloom 


$2 
Publishing Co. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Brief Book Notes 


HERE is, in Dr. Rainsford’s “The 
Story of a Varied Life” (Double- 

day, $5), a picture of Phillips Brooks 
sitting at a missionary meeting in his 
own church, listening to three mission- 
ary bishops, one after another. He had 
warned Rainsford: “They are giving 
us three missionary bishops. One is 
too much. Three will kill it dead.” 
The bishops talked much and said lit- 
tle. Phillips Brooks writhed. When 
the tumult had ceased, Brooks rose, 
walked out of the church, and with Dr. 
Rainsford crossed Copley Square to the 
rectory. They went into the study, 
Brooks sank into his armchair, reached 
into his cigar box, found it empty, 








will make a man lose his soul!” 


“Getting Your Name in Print” 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $1.25), by H. S. 
McCauley, is a brief manual about! 
newspaper publicity, about what con- 
stitutes news, and what does not, about 
reporters and how to treat them, about 
the best ways of keeping in and of 
keeping out of the public prints. The 
author firmly believes that the press is 
omnipotent and that to struggle 
against or even faintly resist it is as 
useless as for a caterpillar to try to 
combat a tidal wave. Probably he is 
right, but he is fearfully depressing. 


A curious traveller—using “curious” 
in its proper sense—an observer who. 
passes the obvious by, such is Norman 
Douglas, whose ‘‘Alone” (McBride, $3) 
is a record of travel in Italy. At least, 
it purports to be that, and the reader 
who yearns for descriptions of Italian 
towns will find some in the book. But 
“Alone” is better than that; it is the 
notebook of an odd mind, an alert and 
witty writer, whose novel, “South 
Wind,” is one of the strangest books of 
fiction of the past five years. Mr. 
Douglas has written other books about 
Italy—“Old Calabria,” for example. 


An extensive history of the Russian 
revolution, mainly from the military 
viewpoint, is General Denikin’s “The 
Russian Turmoil” (Dutton, $8). The 
author reviews the events of the Great) 



















HALFONTE- 
ADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 
management. Por , quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 
OnBeachand Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDSand LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 
\ The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall affords new 
opportunities for pleas- 
ure, comfort and rest. 

























ROUCGH-HEWN 


By Dorothy Canfield 
Author of “The Brimming Cup” 


A story of youth in America 
and young love in France and 
Italy. Rough-hewn is Dorothy 
Canfield at her best. It is 
longer than “The Brimming 


Cup,” a novel rich in_ its 
characters and dramatic in- 
cidents. $2.00 

1W. 478t. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. = kew vor 








War prior to the revolution and car-| 











ries his history down to his own cam- 
paign against the Bolshevists. 


Writing of the “Reds of literature” 
in “The Last Harvest” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2), John Burroughs says of 
the lawless poets: “These men claim to 
get their charter from Whitman. I do 
not think Whitman would be enough 
interested in them to feel contempt 
toward them.” 





In his autobiography, “All in a Life- | 
Time” (Doubleday, $4), Henry Mor- | 
genthau devotes a chapter or two to 
his early days in this country, his | 
schooling and legal and business ex- | 
periences. The chapters on national 
politics, his ambassadorship in Turkey, 





his relations with President Wilson, 


OLD AGE DEFERRED 


Much is being written about the deferring of 
age by names of gland transplantation and so- 
called monkey-gland therapy. Many medicine 
makers have taken advantage of this publicity and 
have offered in many instances dangerous con- 
coctions. Why not learn how to conserve the 
glands you have, how to enhance their function, 
increase life, prolong youth? An interesting edu- 
cative book is awaiting you which tells in a clean 
way much you should know abott the gland of 
especial importance to men of middle life. It 
will be sent free. Ask for it, read it, then con- 
sult your physician about the hygiene it proposes. 
It may be a blessing in disguise. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 


2514 T Main Street Steubenville, Ohio 


7 e —men or women; patented 
WANTED: AGENTS household articles of merit; 
unusual line. Exclusive territory. No competition. Prof- 
its 100%. Opportunity for sales crew managers—per- 
—— connection. Long-established, reliable concern. 
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and his advocacy of the League of Na- 
tions, are all important in their way, 
but for an interesting and novel study 
of a certain type of politician, the 
pages devoted to ex-Governor Sulzer 
are easily the best in the book. 


A recital of the last events in the 
life of Abraham Lincoln is given in 
John W. Starr, Jr.’s “Lincoln’s Last 
Day” (Stokes, $1.50). The author has 
drawn upon two score of books to re- 
late every act and word of Lincoln on 
the day of his death, up to the moment 
of his departure for the theater. 


Mr. G. B. Burgin’s “More Memoirs 
and Some Travels” (Dutton, $5) is 
mainly about authors and writing, 
about all the aspects of the literary 
life, about editors and their victims the 
authors, about authors and their vic- 
tims the editors, about rejected manu- 
scripts, and about certain definite au- 
thors—friends of the writer of the 
book, like Jerome K. Jerome and Rud- 
yard Kipling. A pleasant, humorous, 
informal book. 


“Six Years in Bolivia” (Dutton, $7), 
by A. V. L. Guise, is a straightforward 
and extensive account of the adven- 
tures of a mining engineer. A passage 
on the execution of a bandit, and one 
upon the birds of the country, are ex- 
amples of the author’s good, though 
uncolored, narrative. 


Lionel Portman came back from his 
South American travels, as recorded in 
“Three Asses in Bolivia” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4), a convinced and patriotic 
Briton. “Loathsome as we are in 
many respects, and easily as other na- 
tions may beat us in some, I defy the, 
world to produce anything like our 
combination of character and capac- 
ity.” This is not the conventional and 
airy cosmopolitanism of the typical 
traveler, but it is better. It is honest. 
Compared with the many books in 
which American and English writers 
throw off their antecedénts and become 
devotees of the Latin countries over 
night, we may trust Mr. Portman’s de- 
scriptions of Bolivia all the more be- 
cause he makes no pretense that he 
desires ever more to renounce England 
and dwell in mafana land. 


Captain Monckton’s second book, 
“Last Days in New Guinea’ (Dodd, 
Mead), hardly rivals his first in inter- 
est, but it is a thoroughly readable 
book for all that. As New Guinea is 
the only country under the British flag 
where witchcraft is a crime punishable 
by law, the administration of justice 
has its quaint aspects. An accused 
sorcerer is brought before the magis- 
trate charged with causing a virgin in 
a distant tribe to give birth to still- 
born twins, merely by distant incanta- 
tion, or else it is alleged that he al- 
tered the course and color of the moon, 
to the injury of the crops. But will he 
plead “not guilty”? Not he; he insists 
that he is guilty. “I should not be much 
of a sorcerer if I could not do a little 
thing like that!” 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are received 





quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an applica- 
tion was made for a patent which 
created the possibility of speech be- 
tween distant points. It was the 
culmination of years of study, re- 
search and experiment. It suggested 
a new aid in commerce and domestic 
life; a new tie to bind the people to- 
gether. But it was only a suggestion 
—a dream. 


To make that dream come true re- 
quired the creation of an organization 
unlike any other. It demanded a kind 
of scientific knowledge that was yet 
to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised. And 
it necessitated the financial and moral 
support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell 
System, bringing not only a new 
public service, but a new democracy 
of public service ownership—a 
democracy that now has more than 
200,000 stockholders—a partnership 
of the rank and file who use telephone 
service and the rank and file em- 
ployed in that service. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
exists to serve the people and is 
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toward Better Service 


owned directly by the people—-con- 
trolled not by one, but controlled 
by all. 


Evolution is going on. Each year 
the ownership is more widespread. 
Each year the various processes of 
the service are performed more eff- 
ciently and economically. Each year 
new lines and extensions are con- 
structed. The responsibility of the 
management is to provide the best 
possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible cost and to provide 
new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things requires 
equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net re- 
turn sufficient to induce you to be- 
come a stockholder, or to retain your 
stock if you already are one; after 
paying wages sufficient to attract and 
retain capable men and women in the 
service. They must adequately sup- 
port and extend the structure of 
communication. 


These are considerations for the 
interest of all—public, stockholders, 
employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


A AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY’ 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











“One of the Most Stimulating Factors 
in American Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished American and foreign authors have 
called the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 100 titles; Hand 
Bound Limp Croft Leather, at the low price of 95 cts. each. 
32-page Catalogue sent on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. 


New York 








PENCERIAM 
ILVERED 
TEEL PEDS 


Will Not Corrode, 
Always Keep Bright 


Samples of ten different 
patterns and finish, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents, in- 
cluding a thirty-two-page 
booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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Veltin School 


R 
The 
FOR GIRLS 


160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE, 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

Unusual advantages in French are offere 

in every class. 

















Union Theological Semiaary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that ‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-seventh year began September 27, 1922. 

For catalogue, address 

THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 
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side of two years. 
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courses are denex! bed ta certes Balletin’ Send oS ie TOBAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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Washington, Conn. Box 153 


Litchfield County 


ROCK GATE 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and Winter Sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


ORMAL, High School, Business, Law, Engi- 
N neering and College Courses leading to the 
regular College and Post-Graduate degrees 
thoroughly taught by mail. For special rates, ad- 
dress Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio, 











RINCIPALS, and teachers of 
P English, History, Civics, etc., in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
are invited to address The Independ- 
ent, 140 Nassau St., New York, for full 
details concerning The Independent’s 
New and Better Plan for the use of 
current material in teaching. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 





Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


(The following questions have been prepared 
in the absence of Dr. Law, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation on a voyage to the South Seas. 
He will return and resume his task late in Oc- 
tober.—EDITORS. ) 

1. A Wayfarer in Japan. 

1. Write a brief sketch of the life, personality, 
and writings of Lafcadio Hearn. 

2. The writer says of lLafcadio Hearn: 

“Though he lived [in Japan] nearly a full 

lifetime, his eye saw only what it wanted 

to see.” This is a perfectly just observa- 
tion. Justify it from MHearn’s writings. 

(Hint: Hearn’s well-known and charming 

“Japan: An _ Interpretation,” is by no 

means a safe guide.] 

- Bostonia and Bohemia. 

Look up Thomas Bailey Aldrich—life and 

writings—and then write a little “appre- 





ciation” of his personality and literary pro- 
ductions. 
“The real Frogpondian.”’—Explain. 
“Somehow the Boston tradition seems to 
have been mainly centripetal, while Phila- 
delphia seems to have tossed off more corus- 
cations to the outer world.” Examine the 
above observation critically. Is it true? 
Write down the names of sundry notable 
Bostonians and Philadelphians. Visualize 
each to your “inward opticks’”’ (Sir Thomas 
Browne’s expression). Arrange your por- 
traits for comparison. Then decide whether 
the writer has said something profoundly 
true; or true only in a manner of speak- 
ing, as it were, belike, really impossible to 
determine whether true or false; or not 
true at all, in your opinion. 

4. ‘“‘Bromides.”—State the origin and precise 

meaning of this term. 

“Margaret Fuller.”—Look her up and write 

a very brief sketch of her personality, life 

and achievements. 

6. Same for Edward Fitzgerald, whose trans- 
lation of the Rubaiyat was by no means his 
only great achievement. His ‘‘Euphranor” 
is one of the most beautiful prose writings 
of the last century. 

7. Same for Flaubert. He has been called the 

supreme master of the mot propre. Men- 

tion some English prose writers who might 
appropriately be called masters of the mot 
propre. 

Same for Walter Pater. 

Define centripetal, coruscation, posthumous, 

impressionist, unicorn, Bedouin, palimpsest, 

ephemeral, incipient, gourmand, epicure, 
pariah, baker’s dozen, succinct. 

10. “Smack of the soil.”—Explain the expres- 
sion and name those New Englanders, dead 
and living, whose writings do most truly 
smack of the soil of New England. 

11. “Praising a man who had read Gibbon four 
times.”” The reviewer does not mean all of 
Gibbon’s writings, but a particular work by 
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Gibbon. What work? 
12. “Mr. Hay.’’ The reference is to John Hav, 
afterwards Secretary of State. What did 


he write that deserves to live? 

13. “Of beauty he was as abstinent as Thoreau 
was of his material things.”—Explain. 

14. “A thoroughly Saturday Clubbish man.”— 
Explain. 


15. State one or two important facts about 


each of the following: Buddha, Arius, 
Aristophanes, Augustine, Calvin, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Darwin, Newman, Kant, Schopen- 


hauer. ; 

16. “‘Anent of.’’—Give the meaning and origin 
of the expression. 

17. The mention of Margaret Fuller calls up 
the vision of the “Brook Farm Com- 
munity’—a charming experiment of sorts 
in communal life. Margaret Fuller was a 
member of that community, and so was Haw- 
thorne. Hawthorne wrote a “romance” about 
the community and made Margaret Fuller 
the tragic heroine thereof. Look uv what 
Henrv James has to say of the matter in 
his life of Hawthorne in The English: Men 
of Letters series. 

Ill. What the World Is Doing—The League 
of Nations; Turkey. 

1. Write an essay telling of the contribution 

of Austria to art and science, and what a 

loss to the world would be involved in the 

ruin of Vienna. 

Recently a great musical festival was held 

at Salzburg, Austria, in honor of Mozart, 

greatest of Austrian ‘geniuses. Write an es- 
say on his tragic life and beautiful art. 

8. Write a historical sketch of Byzantium and 


nw 





Constantinople. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. The Larger Issues in the Near East, 
What the World Is Doing. 
1. Review the main facts in the revival of. 


Turkish power under Mustapha Kemal and 
show the present situation. 


2. Discuss the question of Greek atrocities, 


emphasizing their results upon Greek in- 
terests. 
3. What was the history of the Eastern 


(Greek) Empire and show the Greek am- 
bitions in that direction. 

4. Explain the acts which the editor would 
consider to be a failure by the Allies in 
their duty to civilization. What does he 
think “may be saved from the wreck of the 
Treaty of Sévres’’? 

5. Explain why the “makeshift agreement” is 
“pitifully short-sighted from the _ stand- 
point of large and far-reaching political 
considerations.” 

6. Prove the statement: “In the past Con- 
stantinople has been a fruitful source of 
such conflicts.” 

7. Why does “the peace of Europe and Asia” 
depend upon “future Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions and policy”? Review the Anglo-Rus- 
sian “relations and policy’? connected with 
Turkey in the past. 

8. Review the relations of the United States 
to Turkish questions since the outbreak of 
the World War. Emphasize the statements 
of policy that have already been made by 
the United States. 


Il. Europe’s Pressing Need. 


1. Show why the question of the Allied debt 
is coming to the front in America. 

2. What features of Mr. McKenna’s speech 
are emphasized here? 

8. Review the question of inter-allied debts 
and argue the proper policy for America to 
take in regard to them. 


Some Impressions of the Albany Con- 
vention. 


1. This article affords an unusual opportunity 
to show the ability of pupils to analyze 
and put their analysis in a brief formal 
outline, easily checked. Use it as a test. 

2. In your State is there a tendency for 
parties to reflect rural and city differences? 
Did the Democratic State convention in New 
York show similar conditions? 

3. What elements of leadership does Governor 
Miller show? Compare these with the 
qualities of. leadership shown by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Smith. Compare them with the 
qualities of the leaders in your State. 

4, What difference of opinion exists in regard 
to Governor Miller’s attitude on welfare 
measures ? 

5. Do you agree with the writer’s “belief that 
we have reached the point where we know 
that government cannot be used as an 
agency to cure all of the social and eco- 
nomic ills from which we suffer, etc.””? How 
is this thesis involved in the questions of 
your State? Does it apply to the nation? 

6. How important do you think is his point of 
the advantage of the convention system in 
comparison with other considerations in the 
direct primary vs. convention controversy ? 


1V. Will Producers Stage a Revolt? 


1. Sketch the ‘‘People’s Party movement over 
the Middle West in the nineties.”” Show the 
relation of Populism to the South. 
how its program affected our later history. 

2. Explain what is meant by the farmer- 
labor movement and discuss its success. 

8. Discuss how fully you believe it is true that 
“the war gave the farmer a world outlook. 

4, Summarize the author’s treatment of farm 
problems, remedies, and the farmer’s in- 
fluence in polstics. 

V. The League of Nations. 

1. Looking up the accomplishments of the ses- 
sion just closed make an estimate of the 
importance of its work. 

vi. A Wayfarer in Japan, End of the 
Negotiations at Chang Chun. 

1. Show the contrasts in present-day Japan. 

2. What are the most important statements 
about the economic and political situations? 











